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PREFACE. 


HE noble author of the following 
Letters was the only ſon and heir of 
Charles, the fourth earl of Orrery, by lady 
Elizabeth Cecil, daughter of Jobn earl of 
Exeter. He was born January 2, 1706-7. 
Mr. Fenton, the author of Mariamne, and 
one of the coadjutors of Mr. Pope in the 
 Oayſſey, who had been ſecretary to lord 
Orrery in ſome of his campaigns in Flan- 
ders, and who, after being diſmiſſed from 
that employment i in 1705, had been maſ- 
ter of the free-ſchool at Sevenoak in Kent, 
was again taken into the earl's family as 
tutor to his ſonk. He i lord Boyle 


»Tbis may ſerve to diſprove an a in Mr. 
Fenton's life in Biographia Britannica, that “ the 
earl of Orrery, after diſmiſſing him in 1705, 
paid him juſtly his ſalary as ſecretary, but 
t took no farther notice of him.” See the Sup- 
palement to that work, p. 50. | e 
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„ PREFACK 
to read Engl; i, and attended him through 
the Latin tongue from the age of ſeven 

to thirteen . A conſtant and free 

| « friendſhip ſubſiſted“ between this 
[3M amiable poet and his noble pupil till 
3 Mr. Fenton's death in 1730; and his 

JL ' Jordſhip always ſpoke of him, and often 
with tears, as © one of the worthieſt 


| — cc and modeſteſt men that ever adorned 
= 4 the court of Apollo. After paſſing 
| through Weſtminſter-ſchool, his lordſhip 


wouas admitted, as a nobleman, at Chriſt- 
FE Church, Oxford, to which his father had 
. been an honour and an ornament +, and 

* was afterwards a conſiderable benefactor. 
. One of lord Boyt?'s firſt poetical eſſays 
5 was in anſwer to ſome verſes by Mrs. 

Rowe on an unſucceſsful attempt to 

draw his picture, and is as follows: 
TH} | No - 4. wit,” no * beauteous grace id + 
_ 7: Os O 

1 My charms are native  innocenee, at moſt, 


| „%%% Cor 7 From his lordſhip's s own information. _ 
1 | His lordftup's own. words in a manuſcript | 
1 ä : 
=_ . -+ In particular by his tranſlation of the life of 
[= | Eyſander, from Plutarch, and his edition of the 


Wl: epiſtles of Phalaris, which mag his cele- == 
| | L brated controverſy with Dr. Bently. | = 
A . FFC 
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Alike thy pencil and thy numhers charm, 
- Glad every eye, and every boſom warm. 
_ Mature in years, if e'er I chance to tread, 
Where vice, triumphant, rears aloft her head, 
 Ev'n there the paths of virtue I'll purſue, 
| And own my fair and kind director you . 


Soon after his coming of age, on May 
9, — * lord Boyle married lady Henrs- 


etl Hamilton, youngeſt daughter of 


George earl of Orkney. This marriage, 


_ 1 — entirely approved by lord Orrery, 
was unhappily the ſource of a family 
diſſention between the two earls. A diffi- 


cult and delicate ſituation for a huſband 
who was tenderly affectionate to a moſt 


deſerving wife, and for a ſon who had 


the higheſt regard and attachment to his 


father! Such a father and ſuch a ſon 
could not long be diſunited. A recon- 


ciliation ſoon took place. They ſoon, 
as Mr. Budgell expreties it*, „ ran into 
each other's arms,” T his happineſs, 


however, was but trankent ; for the un- 
expected death of the carl of Orrery, 
which happened Auguſt 28, 1731, pre- 


vented his cancelling, as he had intend- 


I Mrs. Rowwe's works, vol. 1. p. 163. | 
F In Ris . #0 a 125950 . p. 25 2. 
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ed, a clauſe in his will, having ſent for 


, his lawyer with that view) by which he 


bequeathed to Chriſft-Church, Oxford, his 
valuable library, conſiſting of above ten 
thouſand volumes, (the Journals of the 


_ Houſe of Lords, and ſuch books as related 
to the Eugliſb hiſtory and conſtitution, a- 

lone excepted, ) together with a very fine 
collection of mathematical inſtruments. 


The ſon was allowed three years to ſepa- 
rate the books above mentioned from 


the others. His feelings and behaviour 
on this trying occaſion cannot be ſo well 


expreſſed as in his own words: * Give 
„me leave to own (ſays he to his ſecond 


| ſon, twenty years after) “how ſenſibly 


* 


. 


I felt the force of an arrow directed 


from your grandfather's hand. The 
« wound, I believe, was not defigned to 


et e laſting, It was given in a paſſion, 


« and upon an extraordinary occaſion : 


&< but afterwards he was ſo defirous to 


c heal it, by a return of the greateſt de- 
* oree of friendſhip and affection, that 
he had directed the remaining {car to 
be entirely eraſed, when his unexpect- 
ed and too ſudden death prevented the 
0d completion of his kind 1 intentions, and 
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the perfection of my cure. With dif- 
ficulty I ſurvived the ſhock. As it 


was not in my power to avoid the ſe- 
vere decree, I obeyed; and, by my 


Obedience, have flattered myſelf that 


J ſubmitted to the will of heaven. 
However, I have fince thought that I 


e could not offer a more orateful ſacrt- 
60 * 


fice to his manes, than by exerting 


thoſe faculties which he had, at firſt, 
cultivated with ſo much care, and had : 
depreſſed, at laſt, only perhaps to 
raiſe them higher +.” And doubt- 


leſs with an alluſion to this “ ſevere de- 


cc 


cree,” in a letter to Mr. Southerne in 


1733, ſpeaking of his ſons, then chil- 


dren, «Hammy, (ſays his lordſhip) who is 
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leſs ſedate than his brother, contents 
himſelf with his tops and his marbles, 


without enquiring into the natural 


cauſes of things: By this means, the 
youngeſt bids fair to be the favourite; 
for, I find, I muſt give the other a 
rap oyer the head in my will, or the 


next age will quite forget me 1 * 


+ Remarks on Swift, Dutlin edition, p. . 
1 See vol. ii, p. 31. of Letters by ſeveral eminent | 


perjens axra/e, Lond.” 1772. 


az Beſides 
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Beſides this bequeſt, the earl of Orrery | 


left ſeveral conſiderable legacies to per- 


ſons no way related to him, though * 
died extremely in debt. All theſe 


debts, inſtead of ſuffering his father's 


effects to be ſold, the ſon, with true filial 


piety and generoſity, took upon himſelf, 


and fulfilled the bequeſts by paying the 
legacies, and ſending the books, &c, 
within the limited time, to Chriſt- Church. 
But deep was the impreſſion which the 
Toſs of a parent, thus aggravated and im- 
bittered, left upon his mind; and a fit 
of innen, which it occaſioned, obliged 


him to repair to Bath. Receiving, while 


he was there, a letter from a friend, with 
ſome verſes encloſed, in which he was 


urged to © diſpel] his grief by poetry, 


and to ſhew that Bath could inſpire, 


e as well as Tunbridge,” having written 
ſome humorous verſes from thence the 


year before, he returned the following 


anſwer : 


Nor Bath, nor Tunbridge, can my lays e, 
Nor radiant beauty make me ſtrike the lyre: 


So untrue is the aſſertion of Mr. Budgell, 


Ip -· 249.) copied in Brographia Britannica, that 
* the Se left his ſon a clear eſtate, and a conſi- | 
1 derable ſum in ready money.“ 
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Far from the buſy crowd, I fit forlorn, 
And figh in ſecret, and in ſilence mourn: 
Nor can my anguiſh ever find an end; 
I weep a father, but I've loſt a friend“. LA 


His private afflictions, however, did 
not abſorb his public duties, or prevent 
him from taking his ſeat in the Houſe of 


Lords, as an Engliſh baron +, the enſuing 
ſeſſion, and joining in the debate ona clauſe 
in the mutiny-bill. The applauſe which 

he gained by his ſpeech on that occaſion, 
is mentioned by Mr. Ford ꝓ in a letter 

to Dr. Stift, and alſo by Mr. Budgell 5. 


And his lordſhip, with many other lords, 


recorded his arguments in a. proteſt, 


dated March 7, 1731-2, as he did alſo, 
on the 2gth of the ſame month, on-a 


_ clauſe in the bill for reviving the duties 


on ſalt C. 


«  Budgell's Memoirs, p. 257. 
+ Lord Boyle, baron of Mat i in gamer fir hire, 


a title conferred on his father by queen Anne, Sep- 


tember 10, 1711. 
1 Appointed gazetteer, by Swift's intereſt in 


1710. 


|| See Sxvift's letters, Deane Swifts edition, vol. 
iii. p. 1 


§ In his dedication of the Memoirs above men- 


tioned, p. xx. 


A 0 unagcountably miſtaken i Is che Iriſh Peerage ” 
: 4 : N 
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In order to re-eſtabliſh his affairs, 
which were much embarraſſed by the 


villainy of his father's agent, lord Orrery 


went over into Treland in the enſuing 
ſummer. The family-ſeat at Charleville 


having been burnt to the ground, by a 


party of king Fames's army, in 1690 *, 
he reſided partly with a friend at "that 


place, and partly at Corke. In that city 
he received another moſt ſevere ſhock, by 


the death of his counteſs, which hap- 
pened Auguſt 22, 1732. Though (as 


he obſerves) it pleaſed heaven after- 
« wards to repair the loſs,” in memor 


of this amiable lady the following cha- 
racter appears in his obſervations on 


Pliny r: 


If pureſt virtue, ſenſe refin'd in youth, 
Religious minen, and a love of truth, 


in aſſerting that * he aid not take his ſeat as an 
«© Engliſh baron till Newember 7, 1735,” a miſtake 
which has been copied in the 0 to Bi- 
ographia Britannica, p. 16. 
Lionel, the third earl of Orrery, was then a mi- 


nor, in E gland, and therefore could not have of- 


fended either party. Thave ſeen the ruins of this 
** houſe,” ſays our author,“ and could perceive, 


<< by the few remains, that it had been a very 
*© extenſive pile of building.“ | 
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A mind that knew no thought ignobly mean, 
A temper ſweetly chearful, yet ſerene, 
A breaft that glow'd with thoſe immortal fires 
Which godlike charity alone inſpires ; 
If theſe could lengthen fate's tremendous doom, 


And ſnatch one moment from the gaping tomb, 


Death had relenting thrown his dart alide, 
And Harriot, Oh! my Harrict, had not died. 


Her ladyſhip was interred with her 


anceſtors at Taplow in Bucks. Her ex- 


cellent qualities and virtues were fully 


diſplayed in a poem on her death by Mr. 
S. Weſley, and in the dedication of SHałe- 


ſpeare's works, by Mr. Theobald, to the 

carl 4, dated January 10, 1732, an 
2 0 ering, to which (he ſays) lady Or- 
& rery did him the honour of making 


c an early claim; and therefore it comes 
% to her lord by the melancholy right 


of executorſhip.” „ Many hints ” 


he alſo profeſſes to have © borrowed 


from hearing his patron converſe up- 


«© on Shakeſpeare ; and adds, © Your 
25 1 may reaſonably deny the loſs 


1 Both theſe elogiums have been lately trans- 
ferred, by miſtake, to the counteſs of Burlington, 
to whom the biographer ſuppoſes that Shake/peare's 
works were dedicated. See a marginal note in 
the why to . Britannica, p. 17. 
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ce of the jewels, which I have diſparaged 
4% jn the unartful ſetting. 


Some pathetic verſes on \ the death of 


the counteſs, dated Marſton, December 17, 


1734, were addreſſed by his lordſhip to 
Mrs. Rewe ||, whom, as it appears from 


ner poſthumous letter to him“, he had 
charged with © a meſſage to his Henri- 


e etta, when ſhe met her gentle ſpirit 
« in the bliſsful regions.” Mrs. Rowe, 
during the latter part of her life, was 
one of lord Orrery's neareſt neighbours 
and moſt eſteemed friends. And “ his 


<< approbation (ſhe faid) would be her 


« yanity and boaſt, if ſhe could but 


-.< perſuade herſelf me deſerved it +.” 
T he houſe, where ſhe was born, belong 


ed to him 1 After her death, he al- 


ways paſſed by it with the utmoſt vene · 


See Mrs. Rowe's Works, vol. i. p. 166. RES 
* Printed in Mrs. Rowe's life, prefixed to her 
Works, po xxvi. 


+ See a letter from Mrs. Roave to Mr. Duncombe; 
in Letters by ſeveral eminent t. deceaſed, vol. i 


p. 209. N 
t From his lordſhip's own information: * 


ſhould ſeem therefore that Mr. Henry Grove (in 
| his life of that lady, juſt mentioned) is miſtaken 5 
in ſaying *© ſhe was born at Ucheſter . 1 
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ration. Lady Orrery left him three in- 
fants, viz. Charles lord Boyle, born a- 

nuary 27, 1728-9 ; Hamilton, born Febru- 
4 23, 1729-303 and ay Elizabeth, 
born May 7, 1731. 

During his lordſhip's refidence 3 in n Tre. 
land, his triendſhip commenced with 
Swift, and in conſequence, with Pope. 
His verſes % the Dean on his birth-day *, 
are dated Dublin, November 30, 1732, 
for which Sri, ima letter (ſince publiſh- | 
ed) dated January, 1732-3, begs 
the author * to accept his moſt hum- 
„ ble thanks for the honour done him 
« by fo excellent a performance on ſo 
_« barren a ſubject.“ And in one of his 
letters to Pope, dated Dublin, 1732 3. 
he ſays, We have got my lord Orrery 
„„ among us, being forced to continue 
« here on the ill condition of his eſtate 
« by the knavery of an agent. He is a 
« moſt worthy gentleman, whom I 5 
« hope you will be acquainted with +.” 


To which Pope replies, My lord . 


0 Orrery 1 is a moſt virtuous and good- 


dee Sxwift's Works, Paulkner 5 edition, vol. 5 
iv. p- 316. 


5 Pope” 8 Works, vol. x. p. 198. 


te natured 
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6 nitused nobleman, whom 1 ſhould be 


„happy to know.“ 


Pope's epitaph on Gay gave occafion to 
the following epigram by our author : 


Entomb'd with kings though Gay's cold aſhes lie, 
A nobler monument thy ſtrains ſupply. 

Thy matchleſs muſe, till faithful to thy friend, 
By courts unaw'd, his virtues dares commend. 


| Lamented Gay, for get thy treatment paſt, 


Look down, and ſee thy merit crown'd at Jaft! 
A deſtiny more glorious who can hope, | 


In life belov'd, in death Bemoar'd, by Pape? 


This being mentioned by Swift to 


Pope, he, in his anſwer, compares *< lord 
* Orrery's praiſes to that precious oint- 
„ ment Solomon ſpeaks of, which can be 


« given only by men of virtue ||. Mrs. 
Barker, an Iriſh poeteſs, having deſired 


Swift's opinion about dedicating her 
poems to his lordſhip, and ſeeming 


anxious to know how far ſhe might be 


allowed to draw his character, Swift ac- 
quainted lord Orrery with her difficulties, 


at the ſame time mentioning, with great 


| addreſs, © the topics he imagined ſhe 
1 deligned to inſiſt 0” though, forr rea. 


4 Pope? $ Works, vol. x. Po 203. 
b * 211. | 


| {ons | 
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ſons of delicacy, he thought “ ſhe would 
better ſhew her prudence by omitting 
« them all.” This ſmall ſketch of bis 
lordſhip's character, by a hand unuſed 
to panegyric, and never ſuſpected of flat- 
tery, deſerves to be inferred. “I guels 
(ſays he) * the topics ſhe deſigns to in- 
„ fiſt on; your learning, your genius, 
pour affability, generolity, the love 
you bear to your native country, and 
“ your compaſſion for this; the good- 
 « neſs of your nature, your humility, 15 
« modeſty, and condeſcenſion; your 
0 molt agrecable converſation, ſuited to 
„all tempers, conditions; and under- 


<« ſtandings: perhaps ſhe may be fo 


weak to add the regularity of your es 


e life; that you believe a God and pro- 
* yidence ; ; that you are a firm chriſtian, . 
according to the doctrine of the church 
« eſtabliſhed in both kingdoms®*,” This 
letter! is dated Aug uſt 20, 1733. | 
His lordſhip, on his return to Ehen | 
in OFober following, having now no at- 
tachment to London, diſpoſed of his houſe. 
in Dein: ſtreet, OOO and — 


1 * Swifh's letters vol v. p. 227 


of 


„ 


of his ſeat at Britwell near i Winder, and 
retired to his ſeat at Marſton* in Somerſet- 
fvire. This place having been much neg- 


lected by his anceſtors, and being little 
more than the ſhell of a large old houſe, 
he amuſed himſelf in building offices, in 
fitting up and furniſhing apartments, 
and in laying out gardens and other 
plantations. And as ſtudy and retire- 
ment were his principal pleaſures, his 
father having bequeathed his books to 
Oxford, he furniſhed his Try anew 
with the beſt authors. 


ts th calling fon we Rind hid led. 


ſhip's name, (with thoſe: of many other 


peers) affixed to the proteſt on rejecting 


the bill relating to the officers of the 


army, and on removing the duke of 
Bolton and lord Cobham from their re- 


ſpective regiments ; both dated February 
13.1733. 4 3 on the bill for regulating 


* This ſeat was bought by the firſt earl of 


: l of Sir John Hippiſley, and had formerly 
been part of the eſtate of Edmund earl of Corn- 


«wall. The earl of Corke left it to his fifth ſon, 


Roger lord Broghill (afterwards earl of Orrery,) 


who, upon the ruin of the royal family, and the 


| death of Charles I. retired thither, See Morrice's 
5 Menosrs . the Soft ver £4 Orrery. l A 


the 
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the elections of the Scotch peers, dated 
March 3, 1733-4; and on the vote of 
credit, March 29, 1734. 

This ſummer, probably in his way to 
France *, lord Orrery viſited the tomb of 
his anceſtors, Roger Boyle, Eſq. and Joan 

his wife, in Preſton church near Feverſbam. 
This monument was erected to their me- 
mory by their ſecond fon, Richard, tlie 
great earl of Corte, in 1629; and his 
_ deſcendant, (when that title devolved to 
him) intended, if his life had been pro- 
| longed, to have repaired it, 
On this occaſion, it may be obſerved, 
that the anceſtors both of Swift and his 
| biographer were, about the ſame time, 
two centuries ago, natives, or inhabitants, 
of the ſame city. The mother of the 
firſt earl of Corke (above mentioned) 
Joan, the daughter of Robert Naylor, Eſq; 
was born at Canterbury in the year 1529, 
was married there tb Mr. Boyle (of Here- 
fordſbire) in 1564, and eg ſecond ſon. 
 Kichard was born there in 1566. From 
the year 1569 to 1624 the great-great- 
* His lordſhip had been twice in the Low 


i Countries, and in France, before his laſt journey. 
; See pp 2 and 3 of che following work. 


grand. | 
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grandfather and great- grandfather of the 


dean of St. Patrick's were ſucceſſively 


rectors of St. Andrew's in the ſame city, 


and both lie buried in the middle of the 


 High-ftreet, where St. Andrew's church + 
lately ſtood. The Swifts afterwards 


ſettled, and are {till ſettled, in Hereford- 


hire 4, the county from which the 
Boyles originally ſprung |. vl : 
In the next ſeſſion lord Dives was one 
of the proteſters on diſmiſſing the petition 
of the Scotch peers, Feb. 28, 1934-5, on 
the amendments made to the bill for re- 
gulating the quartering'of ſoldiers during 
the time of elections, April 16, and on re- 
jecting the bill for explaining and amend- 
ing the ſ Scotch} act for preventing wrong- 
ous eee May 9, 1735. | 
Je was in Ireland again that ſum- 
mer“, and to ſhew the condition of 


+ Taken down, b y act of parliament, to en- 


ge the ſtreet, in the year 1764. 

I Mr. Thomas Swift (grandfather of this dean) 
vicar of Gcodrich, had a ſmall eſtate in that coun- 

ty, ftill poſſeſſed by his great-grandſon, Deane 
Cab, Eſq. | 


jj Sce Biograph. Br lan vol. ii, p. $80. note A. 
See a whimſical letter from his lordſhip to 


Swift, dated Limerick, Jy 18, 17 35> in Swift's 5 
letters, vol. vi. P- 17. 


EE. chat 


. 


« that kingdom! in det bleſſed mes”. 
Swift, writing to Pope under his lordſhip's 
cover, mentions that * lord Orrery has 
% 3, 00 ,. a year about Corte, and the 
« neighbourhood, and has more than 
e three years rent unpaid F.” : 
On the death of his amiable relation, 
that moſt promiſing youth, Edmund duke 
of Buckingham, (which happened at Rome, 
OZober 31, 1735,) he paid to his memo- 
ry the juſt tribute of an elegiac poem ꝓ. 
In the winter of 1735, the duke of oe 
ſet being then lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
the earl of Orrery, it appears, was 
e moſt extremely obliging to him for 
« the whole ſeſſion, and neglected no op- 
« portunity to endeavour | to make his 
« adminiſtration eaſy . 
In April, 1737, Td Orrery (then at 
Corke) earneſtly preſſed Dr. Swift to ac- 
company him to England: © In the mid- 
dle of June (ſays he) I will hope to 
„ ſet fail with you. Hector will fawn 
“ upon you; Mr. * come 


I Pope's works, vol. x. p. 251. 
1 Printed for Brindley, 1737. 
ll See a letter from lady Betty Germaine to Dr. ih 

Sevift, f in Swifts 5 letters, vol. ili. P. 186. 
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« out beyond the ſhore to meet you E 


« you will exchange Cyclops for men, 


Sc. But in vain : Swift never ſaw Mar- 


ſton; his laſt viſit to 3 was in 
2 
Pope being at that time very anxious 


: about his letters, his lordſhip took over 


with him all that Swift had preſerved [or 


could find] which were not above twen- 


ty-five. Pray, (ſays the dean, in one of 


his laſt letters ro Pope) let my lord 
Orrery ſee you often: next to yourſelf, 
I love no man ſo well 1.“ 


About this time, that his ſons might 


be educated under his own eye, and alſo 
have the benefit of attending Weſtminſter 
ſchool, he took a ſmall houſe in Dicke- 
: frreet, W eſtminſter. 


After being a widower {ix years, lord 


1 Pope's works, vol. x. p. ade To ſhew how 


much the dean's memory was at that time im- 


Paired, in this letter, which is dated July 23, 


1737, he ſays, © Lord Orrery goes over, as he 


hopes, in about ten days, and will take with. 


him all the letters, Cc.“ Though among 
_ Swift's letters, (vol. vi. p. 140.) is one from lord 


Orrery to the dean, dated from London, the ſame. 


day, „ him that“ . * has his 


08 en ä 


Orrery 
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Orrery married in Ireland, June 30, 1738, 
Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, only daughter 
and heireſs of John Hamilton, Eſq. of 
Caledon in the county of Tyrone, grand- 
daughter of Dr. Dopping, biſhop of 
Meath, and niece of Dr. Dopping, bi- 
ſhop of Offory. In a letter to this lady, 
on her intended nuptials, dated June 8, 
Swift, after pretending a prior claim, 
„ as ſhe had made ſo many advances 
« to him, and confeſſed herſelf to be 
* nobody's goddeſs but his,“ archly 
Waves it, and politely < permits lord 
= Orrery to make | himſelf the hap- 
„ pieſt man in the world; as I know 

« not (he adds) any lady in this king- 
dom of ſo good ſenſe, or ſo many ac- 
« compliſhments,” The ſame character 


be alſo gives her in his laſt (printed) let- 


ter to Pope. And lord Orrery, in a letter 
written the day before his marriage, hu- _ 
morouſly triumphs over his rival, on 
e ſeeing the day when toupets, coxcomi- 
« cal lords, powdered *ſquires, and awk- 
ward beaux join with the dean of St. 
Patrich's in the loſs of one and the 
; « ſame object,” --- | 
In che tucceeding ſeſſion of the Br iſh 
„„ par- 
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parliament his lordſhip was one of the 
peers who ſigned two proteſts relating to 
the Spaniſh convention, the one dated 
March 1, 1738-9, the other June 4, 1739. 
In the ſame year he publiſhed a new 
edition, in two volumes octavo, of the 
Dramatic works of his great-grandfather 
Roger the firſt earl of Orrery. In the ſe- 
cond volume was printed, for the firſt 
time, a comedy by his father, called As 
you find it, which had been acted with. 
great applauſe, and whoſe << only fault, 
Mr. Budgell lays, Was its having tos 
much wit.“ 
The State- letters £; 46 firſt earl were 
£ alſo publiſhed by his deſcendant, in one 


volume folio, in 1742. In this year lord 


Orrery was deprived of his old dramatic 
friend Tom Southerne, the laſt ſurviving 
wit of Charles IT's reign, the evening of 
whoſe days had been cheared and en- 
livened by the notice of our author. On 
May 23, 1742, his lordſhip (with other 
peers) ſigned a proteſt on rejecting the 


indemnitying bill; as he did alſo, Zanu- | 


ary 31, 1743-4, in relation to the Hano- | 
ver troops. 


Lord Orrer: 7 was preſented to the ho- 
. notary 


_——— 
4 3 
3 


| * 1748, p. 36. 
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norary degree of doctor of civil law, by 
the univerſity of Oxford, Auguſt 25, 
1742. He was allo a fellow of the 
royal ſociety. In 1746, lord Boyle being 


Ruled at Oxford *, and Mr. Boyle in the 
college at Weſtminſter, their father quitted 


London, and fixed his reſidence at Cale- 


don in Ireland. The maſterly manner in 
which Mr. Boyle acted the part of Ig- 


noramus, (the reverſe of his real oy | 
racter) and ſpoke the epilogue , 1 
the Dormitory at Weſtminſter, in 8 


Ber, 1747, did great credit to his genius, 


and will long be remembered by his 


friends and contemporaries. For want 
of ſuch actors, that Play has not been 


—pirformed ſince. 
The ſecond volume of Biographia Bri- 


tannica being publiſhed in 1748, lord 
Orrery thanked Dr. Campbell, in the 


% name of all the Boyles, for the honour 


c he had done to them, and to his own 


« judgment, by placing the family i in 


« ſych a light as to give a ſpirit of 


8 His lordſhip was admitted of St, Mary Hall 5 
May 23, 1745 


+ See this epilogue in the Gentlemas s Magazine 


by emule. 
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W emulation to thoſe who were here- 
« after to inherit the titles +,” It 
equal juſtice had been done to him, if 
the ſame hand had compiled his article 
in the Supplement to that work, the 
preſent attempt would have been _ 
fluous. De 

His lordſhip reſided in Ireland, with 
little intermiſſion, till the year 1750, 
happy in that domeſtic -tranquillity, 
« that” ſtudious © retirement and inac- 
« tivity, from which he was ſcarce ever 
« drawn, but with the utmoſt reluct- 
« ance*.” Indeed (to adopt his own 
« words) whenever we ſtep out of do- 
« meſtic life in ſearch of felicity, we 
„ come back again diſappointed, tired, 
and chagrined. One day paſſed under 
% our own roof, with our friends and 
cc our family, is worth a thouſand in 
«* any other place. The noiſe and buſ- 
«* tle, or as they are fooliſhly called, 
„ the diverſions of life, are deſpicable 
* and taſteleſs when we have once ex- 


1 His lordſhip? own words in a manuſcrip 
letter. 
ba „ on the life of Pliny, p. Ixxi1i, 


3 >, « perienced 
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0 perienced the real delight of a fire- 
.« "ae *;"" 

In March, I 750, his lordſhip's eldeſt 
daughter, lady Elizabeth Boyle, was 
married to Thomas Worſley, Eſq; (after- 
wards Sir Thomas Worfiy, Barr. ) of Pile- 
_ avell, Hants +. 

During his reſidence in Treland, his 
leiſure was employed in laying out gar- 
dens and plantations, improving the fine 
ſituation of Caledon, and adorning what 
he then thought would be the future re- 

fidence of his youngeſt ſon Edmund: 

And at his return to Marſton, he conti- 
nued his alterations and improvements 
in the houſe and gardens there, for 
which many of the plans were deſigned 
by lord Boyle, who had a taſte for archi- 
tecture. Mean time the amuſement of 
his winter-evenings I was his tranſlation 
of the Letters of Pliny the younger, 
_ with Obſervations on each Letter, and an 


Eſay on Pliny's life, addreſſed to Charles 


* His lordſhip's own. words in a manuſcript 


letter. 


+ Her lady ſhip i is now a 8 Her ſon, Sir 
Richard, 1s the preſent baronet. | 
. wQ his Eſſay on the life of Pliny, p. laxiii. 


by „ bed 
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lord Boyle. The Eſſay is duced. Leicef: 
 ter-Fields, January 27, 1750-1. | This 
tranſlation, which was publiſhed in Lon- 
_ in two volumes quarto, in April, 
51, was fo well received by the pub- 
lie. that three editions of it have ſince 
been publiſhed in octavo. In the ſum- 
mer of the ſame year he addreſſed to his 
ſecond ſon, Hamilton (then a ſtudent of 
Chriſt-Church *) a ſeries of Letters con- 
taining Remarks on the Life and Writings 
of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Pa- 
trick's, Dublin; under which title they 
were publithed, in octavo, 1952. Four 
editions of this work have been printed 
ſince. 
In Auguſt, 1752, Henry hs ſince well 
known to the world as the huſband and 
_ correſpondent of Frances F , being at 
Caledon, where lady Orrery then reſided, 


„He was matriculated, June 1 1748, was ad- 
mitted ſtudent of that college in n follow- 


ing, proceeded regularly to the degree of LL. B. 


May 15, 1755, was created LL. D. by diploma in 
1763. (when he was appointed High-Steward of 
the univerſity,) and continued ſtudent of Chrift 
| Ci»rch (on a faculty) till his death in 1764. 

+ Mr. Richard and Mrs. Elizabeth Grifith, 
which alſo was her family name. 


, } ;uſtly 


juſtly characteriſed her ladyſhip in the 
following manner: Her affability and 
e unaffected manners, not leſs than her 
« food, which is little more than bread 
„ and pulſe, milk and water, would be- 
fit a cabbin; while her taſte, ſpirit, 
and policeneſs might become a pa- 
« lace *.“ And Frances, in one of her 
letters; as juſtly ſays, © Dignity with 
out pride, good-humour without fol- 
ly, wit without ſatire, charity without 
« oſtentation, and philoſophy with the 
« extremeſt quickneis of underſtanding 
© and tenderneſs of heart, are all joined 
in the amiable compoſition ot that 
unaffectedly good womang.“ 150 
„On May 4, 1753, a marriage took 
place between lord Boyle and Miſs Suſanna 
Hoare, eldeſt daughter of Henry TOE, 
Eſq; of Stourhead in Wilts. 


' Notitiam primoſque gradus vicinia a feli: : 
Tempore crevit amor. 


In December following, by the death 
of the Britiſh Vitruvius, Richard che 


® Letters from Henry 70 Frances vol. ii. P. 174 
1 Ibid. vol. 1. p. 446. ; 


| 5 | third 
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third earl of Burlington and fourth earl 


of Corte, without iſſue male, all his 7; 


titles devolved to the earl of Orrery *, 


His Eugliſb honours were extinct . 
To the periodical publication called 


the N orld, undertaken about this time 
by Mr. Moore (that bow of Ulyſſes, in 
which it was the faſhion for men of rank 
and genius to try their ſtrength) our 
author contributed three papers, vix. 
Ne. 47, 68, and 161. Two papers in 


the ſame collection, viz. Ne. bo and 170, 


were written by Mr. Boyle. And in the 


laſt number of he Connoiſſeur, a work of 
equal merit, publiſhed by Meſſrs. T hn. 
ton and Colman, G. K. (which was his 


lordſhip's ſignature) is particularly diſ- 


* Theſe two earls were third couſins, Richard, 


the firſt earl of Burlington, being the ſecond ſon, 


and Roger, the firſt earl of Orrery, the fifth ſon, of 
the great earl of Corte. The two intermediate 


brothers died without iſſue. | 


1 Unleſs the barony of Clifford be excepted, 


which, being a barony in fee, is ſuppoſed to have 
dieſcended to the earl's (then) only ſurviving. 
daughter, the late marchioneſs of Hartington, and 
as ſuch to be now veſted in her ſon, the preſent 
Anke of Deponſbire, S 


unguiſhed 


WO... 
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tinguiſhed as their « earlieſt and moſt : 
6 frequent correſpondent,” and * we 
« are forry (they add) that he will not 
« allow us to mention his name; ſince 
it would reflect as much credit on our 
« work, as we are ſure will redound 
« to it from his compoſitions.” To 
this work he contributed the greateſt 
part of nine numbers. Theſe papers 
are chiefly of the humorous kind; and 
for humour, innocent humour, no one 
had a truer taſte or better talent. 
On September 20, 1754, the earl and 
counteſs of Corke, and their daughter, 
lady Lucy Boyle, fat out on the journey 
which occaſioned the following letters; 
of which therefore it is needleſs to ſay 
more than that, during his reſidence at 
Florence, he had an opportunity of pre- 
ſenting to the Academy della Cruſca his 
friend Mr. Johnſon's Engliſh Dictionary, 
(then juſt publiſhed,) which was received 
with due regard by that learned body, 
though the gout, his inveterate enemy, 
introduced by a ſevere winter , over- 


| took 
4 Lond Carle kept a diary of the weather, and 


66 the account from Vetter to the middle of 
e 


. 
* 
|» 
1 
9 
F 
1 
Fr 
7 
1 
{8 
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took. bim even in ah, and prevented 


him from attending the exerciſes of the 


Academy ; that he reſided in that city, 
and its neighbourhood, with general 


eſteem, converſing freely with books 


and men, and from both, aſſiſted by ma- 


nuſcripts, collecting materials for a Hife. 


tory of Tulcany (of which ſome mention 


is made in the following work *) from 


October 23, 1754, to September 20,1755, 
and that, returning to England through 
Germany and part of Holland, hoſtilities 
having juſt commenced with France, he 
arrived at Marſton in November following. 

On the death of archbiſhop Herring, 
in March, 1757, his lordſhip expreſſed 
himſelf as follows: „He was what a 


e bjſhop ought to be, and is, I doubt 
„ not, where all biſhops ought to be. 


«© Honour and reverence will attend his 
„ name while this world laſts; happineſs 
« and glory will remain Watts bis Parc 
« for ever.” 


4 May (he ſaid) was amazing. The heat of link 


« is univerſally acknowledged; ſo ought the 


* cold to be. The uncertainty of the weather 
was ſtill more ſurpriſing than the cold: we 
had all kinds of ſealons 1 in a day. 335 


Fw See p. 17 8. . : 
The 
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The ſituation of public affairs at that 
time being ſuch as required, in our na- 
tional councils, the utmoſt exertion of 
wiſdom and integrity, his lordſhip was 
urged, by one of his friends, to exchange 
his retirement for a more public ſcene, 
in an ode, of which the following! is the 

concluſion : 

To Laureſtinum's groves retir'd, 


Your Pliny fled from care, 
Vet, when his country's voice requir 1 
Nie fill'd the conſul's chair. | 
Then, like that conſul, lend your aid 
To prop our tott'ring walls, 
For Rome demands you from the ſhade, 
And hoary Nerva calls. 


Dr. Swift? s Hiftory of the four la years 
of queen Anne (mentioned in the Remarks 
on Swift, Letter XXIV.) being publiſh- 
ed in the year 1758, lord Corke defired 
his friends to contradict the report of 
his conſenting to give the public ſo per- 
Nicious a piece. The more it is ex- 
* amined (faid he) the leſs it will an- 
<« ſwer the end either of the author or 
« of the publiſher,” - 

In that year his lordſhip ſuftained the. 
ſevereſt domeſtic affliction that could be- 

g 1 him, * the death of his excellent 
e lay, 
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lady, Margaret counteſs of Corte and Or- 
rery, who died, after a ſhort illneſs, in 
Great Marlborough ſtreet, London, No- 
| vember 24. This ſhock, however, he 
\ ſupported hike a man, like a chriſtian, 
and with reſignation again * ſubmitted. 
to the will of heaven.” Her ladyſhip 
left flue, Edmund , born November 21, 
1742, and lady Tuc , born May 27, 
. 17 
1 Still, like Pliny, << taking refuge in 
dis ſtudies as the only retreat from 
grief, lord Corke publiſhed, in the 
1 beginning of the year 1759, in one vo- 
lume octavo, Memoirs of the Life of Ro- 


if | J So named from his amiable relation, Edmund 
i} duke of Buckingham before mentioned. On the 
death of his brother, Hamilton earl of Corke, &c. 
in January, 1764, he ſucceeded to the titles of 
his family, and is the ſeventh earl of Corte and 
Orrery. His lordſhip married, Auguſt 25, 1764, 
Miſs Anne Courtenay, one of the daughters and co- 
heireſſes of Kellond Courtenay, Eſq; knight of the 
mmire for the county of Hunting don, and niece to 
the earl of Sandwich. Their iſſue are lady Lucy 
 Tiabella, born Auguſt 10, 1766, Edmund lord viſcount 
Dungarvan, born October 21, 1767, Courtenay, 
born September 3, 17895 and Hamilton, born Sep- 
tember 23, 1770. — 
1 Married, Fuly 19, 1765, to George lord vil. = 
count 7 orrington. — 
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bert Cary, ear! of Monmouth, from an 


original manuſcript preſented to him by 
a relation ||, with a preface, and expla- 
natory notes. A ſecond edition of it 
was publiſhed in 1760. Prefixed is a 
ſhort but tender dedication to his young- 
eſt ſon, though laſt, not leaſt in love,” 
dated Marlhorough-ſtreet, « Fanuary 1 3, 

1759, and ſigned * Now, alas! your only 
parent.“ There is alſo, as a frontiſpiece,, 
de the royal proceſſion of queen Elizaa- 
« geth to viſit her couſin-german Henry 
„lord Hunſdon, governor of Berwick, 
engraved from an old painting by Marc 
Gerrard, mentioned by Mr. Walpole *, 


/ = ER 
In September following, his lordſhip 
had alſo the misfortune to loſe his eldeſt 
ſon, Charles lord viſcount Dungarvan, 
and though, by the declining ſtate of 
health under which he had long labour- 
ed, his family and friends were prepared 
for the ſtroke, yet (as his father has ob- 
terved, on a ſimilar occaſion +) * nature 
|| Lady Elizabeth Spelman, daughter to the earl 
of Middleton. LIE ao, 
 ® Anecdotes of painting, vol. 1. p. 143. 
F The death of Fundanus's daughter. Pliny, 
SE of, LS 5 
Bd, i tf! mY 
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«K 18 . revulſed, when a child 1 is buried by 


« a parent “.“ 


The earl ſurvived this loſs about three 
years, dividing his time between his 


houſe in Great George: ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 


and his ſeat in Somerſetſhire, till an here- 


ditary gout , which all his temperance 


could only parry, not ſubdue, put an 


early period to his earthly exiſtence at 


Marſton-houſe, November 16, 1762, in 
the ;6th year of his age, the ſame age at 
which his father died jj. His remains 
were depoſited, near thoſe of his ſecond 
lady, in the burial- place of his family 1 in 


Frome church. 


* Lord Dungarwvan left inne. one 3 the | 


Honourable Fenrieita Boyle, born in 1755. His 


relict, lady Dungarvan, was married to T, homas | 


lord TRIB Feb. 17, 1761. 


See the following work, p. 177. His great- 


grandfather, the firſt earl of Orrery, who died in 


1679, was afflicted with the ſame diſorder. See 
Biograph. Britann. vol. ii. pp. 904 and geg. | 
l Weceſſe eff tanguam immaturam mortem ejus "ts 
eam: fe tamen fas eft aut flere, aut omnino mortem 
Vvocare, qua mortalitas magis finita quam vita eff, 


Plin. Lib. ii. Ep. 1. ** I muſt look upon his 
«« death as untimely, and I weep for him: yet I 


_ *© ought not to ſay, he is dead; he only breaks 


«© looſe from life, and ruſhes into ne 7 


Lis 


Terd Corke 8 3 


* 
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lis lordſhip was ſucceeded in his titles 
and eſtates by his ſecond ſon, Hamilton 


(then) lord viſcount Dungarvan, and one | 


of the repreſentatives in the Br:/:/h par- 


liament for the borough of Warwick *. 


The character of John earl of Corke, 
as a writer and as a man, may partly be 
collected from his own works, and partly 


from the teſtimonies which have been 
given of him by ſome of the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed among his contemporaries. I 
ſhall only beg leave to add, that, in every 
domeſtic and ſocial relation, in all the 


endearing connections of life, as a huſ- 
band, a father, a friend, a maſter, he 


had few equals. The luſtre which he 
received from rank and title, and from 
the perſonal merit of his family, he re- 


flected back, unimpaired and undiminiſh- 
ed, and though © the poſt of honour ” 


which he choſe and preferred was a 


This noble earl did not long ſarvive his * 
ther, He was appointed High- ſteward of the uni- 


verſity of Oxford by the earl of Litchfield, the 


chancellor, in 1763, and dying at Marfton-houſe, 


unmarried, January 17, 1764, his titles and 
_ eſtates devolved to his half-brother, Edmund, the 
| reſent car}, as mentioned in a former note. 
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ce private ſtation,” though he was nei- 


ther a ſtateſman nor a ſoldier, like the 
firſt lord Corke, the firſt lord Orrery, and 
his own father, the rival of Palladio, like 
the late lord Burlington, or the rival of 
Bacon, like Mr. Robert Boyle, yet in a 


general taſte for literature, or, as they are 


commonly called, polite ſtudies, he was 
by no means inferior to his anceſtors, 
«© Being much in the great world at the 
e beginning of his life, he deſpiſed and 


<< deteſted it when he arrived at years of 


reflection. His conſtitution was ne- 
ver ſtrong, and he was very thankful | 
that it was not ſo; as his health was a 


te true and no very irkſome excuſe to 


avoid thoſe ſcenes, by which his body 
„ would have been hurt, and his mind 

e offended. He loved truth even to a 
« degree of adoration, He was a real 


Fo chriſtian * and, as ſuch, * conſtantly 
% hoped for a Kotter life, 2 truſting 


< to know the real cauſes of thoſe ef. : 
fects, which here ſtruck him with 


% wonder, but not with doubt +. ” On 


8 His lordſhip” 8 own b word; in n ſeveral privare 
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the whole, it may be eaſy to trace, 


in ſeveral inſtances, a ſtriking reſem- 
blance between him and his favourite 
Roman. Though they both had ſeats in 


the ſenates of their reſpective countries, 


the one, by his employments, being a 
magiſtrate and a judge, and the other, 
by birth, a 90 and a legiſlator, yet in 


privacy and retirement, at 7. uſculum and 


Marſton, among their families, their 
books, and their friends, they paſſed 
their happieſt hours. Irreproachable 
were their morals; for temperance, 

in particular, and ſweetneſs of nature, 
they were both diſtinguiſhed. 3 
early impreſſion which was made on 

the mind of the nephew, by his un- 
dcle's cataſtrophe at Yeſuvius, could not 
exceed the ſhock. which the ſon receiyed 


from his father's will. Fond as they 


both were of rural eaſe, for rural ſports : 


they had neither inclination nor leiſure. 
In conjugal love they were both twice 


happy. Great as were the taſte, the 
judgment, the virtue and affection of 


Calpurnia, the late counteſs of Corke was 
in every reſpect her equal. Pliny 


2M treated his domeſtics as his friends, and 
„ as *© lamented 


( 
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« lamented their deaths as if he had 


« been their parent R.“ No leſs ex- 
emplary as a maſter was the earl of 


Cole; and even his domeſtics of the 
brute creation had their labours reward- 
ed with tenderneſs, and their lives pro- 
longed by attention. For poetry, though 


none of Pliny's verſes are tranſmitted to 
us, they both had a talent. In familiar 


epiſtles they both excelled, < Pliny, m 


« ſome of his letters, is an hiſtorical 


: "Mi writer *,” he had been adviſed by 


many of his friends to write a hiſtory ; 


and, according to Caſſiodorus, he put che 
advice into execution +, Hiſtorical alſo 
are many of the following letters, and if 
time had permitted the author to com- 


prey: a work there mentioned, he would 


1ave been ranked by poſterity among 
the beſt hiſtorians of Florence. To a 


taſte for literature, and a thirſt for comes 
1 Obſervations on Pliny, B. viii. Ep. 16. 


Il In particular, a favourite horſe, Won life 


was prolonged to the uncommon age of 34, and 

2 favourite greyhound, who lived to the age of 
| 14, have monumental inſcriptions to their memo- 
ry in the gardens at Marſton. 

© Obſervations on Pliny, B. iii. Ep. 9. 
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PREFACE. XXXvil | 
1 both the Roman and the Briton | 


| | had, as it were, a kind of hereditary 
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or right ; in particular, Pliny the elder has 
been compared, as a philoſopher, by 
lord Corke himſelf, to his own great rela- 
tion Mr. Robert Boyle 4. Equally happy 
were the conſul and the peer in their 
Private friendſhips. What Arria and 
Fannia were to the one, Mrs. Rowe, the 
Britiſh Philomela, was to the other. If 
Pliny had his Martial, lord Orrery had 
his Ss. And, to complete the 
parallel, as Suetonius and Tacitus, the 
two beſt writers that Rome then pro- 
duced, were the friends and correſpon- 
dents of Pliny, his tranſlator was no leſs 
fortunate in the friendſhip and corre- 
ſpondence of Swift and Pope. ENS 
This ſmall tribute to the merit of "= 
moſt amiable nobleman is paid by one 
who knew and eſteemed his talents and 
his virtues, and will religiouſly cheriſh. 
his memory and his fame. . 


5 0 brig C hurch, 0 anterbury, 
Jan, 21, 1773+ J. Douxcouns, 1 
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LETTER I 


| Bors, Oober 2d, 1754+ | 
SIR, = : 
Muſt refer you to your maps, if you 
will read this letter, and in my future 
letters I ſhall probably talk to you of 
roads and hills that are not to be found 
upon record, unleſs taken notice of in 
one of the vaſt volumes of Allaſſes. If 
you are wearied in the Journey, it is your 
own fault: remember you were poſi- 
tively reſolved upon a correſpondence 
with one of the Appennivens. Your ſon 
is young, and can undauntedly climb 
even to the top of Parnaſſus, Pray take 
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him with you, if you till hold your re- ; 


ſolution of following me into Lag. 


I had ſo often beheld the paieties of 
Paris, and they had made ſo ſmall an 


impreſſion on my heart, that I had no 
deſire to ſee them again. We therefore 


immediately ſtruck out of the Paris 


road, and paſling from Calais through 


Artois into French Flanders, we reſted 


ourſelves at Lifle, The town of Liſle 
has nothing in it remarkably curious. 
The great ſquare (La Place) is very 


handſome and very large; however, 


not equal in ſize to Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
Their houſes are of ſtone, ſix or ſeven 
ſtories high, built entirely in the French 
manner, which, by want of all kind of 
proportion, by windows filled with ſmall 


pPanes of thick, yellow, muddy glaſs, by 

an aukward fort of ornament, like and 
very unlike a pediment on the top, have a 
diſagreeable appearance to an Engliſh eye. 


The people themſelves ſeem to poſſeſs a 


- happy mixture „ Verreen the exceſs of 


Hane 
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French gaiety, and the forbidding reſerve 


of Engliſb ſhyneſs. The men are genteel 
and well bred, the women modeſt and 
lively ; but the men, as throughout 
France, are generally very thin, and the 
women exceſſively fat. „ 


I had been twice before in the Pais bas, 
and was ſtruck with reverence a third 


time by the ſight of archbiſhop Fenelon's 
monument at Cambray. It is modeſt, plain, 
and a proper emblem of his character. It 


is placed in the cathedral, which is large 


and extremely dark, fo dark that I could 


not read monſieur de Fenelen's epitaph ; 


but his buſt, of white marble, carries in 
it a great reſemblance of thoſe prints and 
pictures which I have ſeen of him. Hu- 


mility, goodneſs, and religion, appear 
We ſtrong characteriſtics 1 in | his counte- 


Over againſt the and is ; another : 


e built within theſe ten years, and 
dedicated to St. Hubert, the patron of 
hunting: his bones are, or are ſuppoſed . 


B 2 . be. 


„ LETTHL L. 

be, incloſed within a very rich ſhrine un- 

der the high altar. The edifice itſelf is 
In the true ſtyle of Roman architecture. 


The pillars are of a beautiful white free- 
ſtone. The floor isof marble. The church 


is light, airy, and chearful. It joins to a 
very rich abbey. Every ſpot belonging 


to it appears opulent and proſperous, 
while the cathedral looks gloomy, deſo- 
late, and ruinous. Archbiſhop Fenelon's 


memory is ſtill held in the higheſt vene-_ 


ration. The preſent archbiſhop is ſpo- 
| ken of lightly, and with a degree of diſ- 
reſpect, if not of contempt. He lives en- 
tirely at Paris, and ſeldom viſits his ſee. 


J muſt now carry you out of Flanders, 
through a part of Picardy, and a corner 
of the iſle of France (Laon) to Rheims in 
Cbampagne. The cathedral of Rheims is 
a pile of Gotbic architecture, almoſt twice 


as large as Sr. Peter's at Weſtminſter. Mr. 


Addi ſon judiciouſly obſerves, that if the © 
barbarous buildings had been executed 
£6 in a true and Juſt ſtyle, Ou would 

135 — * have 1 
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tc have appeared as miracles of architec- 
* ture to ſucceeding ages.” The front 
of this ſtupendous church conſiſts of a 
vaſt number of ſtatues : Saints in minia- 
ture, placed in little niches, and in exact 
ſpaces; ſo that the eye. is pleaſed and 
ſhocked at the fame time. Magnificence 


is mixed with littleneſs, grandeur with 


meanneſs, proportion with diſproportion; 
_ conlequently it creates in our thoughts 
an uneaſy mixture of admiration and 


contempt. The painted windows are 


all perfect, and the ſun has a olorious 
effect upon the variety of their colours. 
The kings of France are conſtantly 
crowned at Rheims. The ceremony, 1 
dare ſay, is much more brilliant, though 
not more magnificent, than the Eugliſs 
coronations in Weſtminſter abbey. The 
French are formed for gaiety, ſhew, 
and oſtentation; the Engliſh for dignity, 
ſeriouſneſs, and compoſure. The former 


follow nature, they are genteel, and 


| pertectly well . to all ſcenes of 
B T . vanity. 


T 2 LETTER I. 


' vanity. The latter pervert nature by 
an aukward imitation of the French, 


whom they cannot equal, and therefore 


become ridiculous. 


At a great diſtance from the Notre 
Dame de Rheims is the leſſer, but richer 
church of St. Remi (Remigius). The 
ſhrine of this ſaint is very magnificent; 


it is adorned by a variety of precious 


| Nones and intaglios, ſome of them truly 


antique. The holy oil, with which the 
ſovereigns of France are anointed at their 
coronation, is kept in this church. We 


were aſſured, that the celeſtial unction 
was brought from heaven by an angel, : 


and that it never decreaſes. 


Let me not detain you by accounts of 
ſuperſtitious impoſitions, in many of 
which, perhaps, the perſon who impoſed, 

worked himſelf up to a degree, that 
made him at laſt believe his own inven- 
tions. In many more, pneftcraft mw | 


| worldly lucre have prevailed: and, 


al e Ignorances and narrownels 51 
thought. 
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thought. I ſaw the holy oil, bits of the 
Bethlehem cradle, and a piece of St. Some- 
body's thumb, with pity, ſcarce unattend- 
ed by deriſion. But when I viewed the 


| immenſe edifices built in honour, and to 
the glory of Almighty God, I could not 
avoid reflecting, that they bore a teſti- 


mony of Leviton” in our forefathers, 


which might tacitly ſtrike their irreli- 
gious poſterity with ſhame. It is impoſ- 


ſible to enter one of theſe immenſe edifi- 


ces, without a kind of awe, which, 


I when unattended by ſuperſtition, muſt, 
we may humbly hope, be acceptable to 
a Creator, who, at the ſame time that he 


appears incomprehenſible, has {till given 


his creatures ſufficient knowledge of - his 


will, to require from them adoration, and 


a dutiful ſubmiſſion to ſuch of his laws, 


as are adequate to their comprehenſion. 


From Rbeims we went to Dijon, a large | 

well fortified town in Burgundy, lying in 
the direct way from Paris to Lyons, The 9 
roads through which we paſſed afforded . 


3 4 . us 
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us the greateſt variety of woods, rivers, i 
and beautiful proſpects, that imagination 
could have formed, fond as it is of raiſ- 


ing pleaſurable ideas, which are ſeldom, 


very ſeldom, anſwered. In France, the 
poverty of the people and the fruitful- 
neſs of the ſoil are circumſtances, that 
excite wonder and compaſſion. They 
are obliged to plow their ground every 
year, nevertheleſs it produces corn. 
The women (I ſpeak of the common 
people) are more induſtrious than the 
men: they labour, they carry burdens. 
The huſband is Hercules with the diſtaff; 


the wife is Ompbale with the lion's ſkin, 


All the great cities, and the diſtricts be- 
longing to them, at once proclaim the 
power and the ſhame of this arbitrary 

government. The French nobles are clad 
in purple. The French peaſants have 


ſcarce ſackcloth to cover them. There 


- is no medium between laced cloaths and 
rags. The equipages and number of 
horſes ſeem t to anſwer the wealth of the 


| Indies, 7 | 
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e The perſons who make- thoſe. 
equipages, and who provide tood for 
| thoſe horſes, have not bread to eat; yet 
you have heard, and with great truth, 
that a ragged French beggar is merrier 
by nature, than a rich Eugliſb nobleman 
can make himſelf by art. Education is 
ſaid to be a ſecond nature: climate, 1 
5 believe, 1 is a ſecond education, 8 
I] be people in the provinces, throveh 5 
. which we have paſſed, complain extreme- 
Iy of the rapine of the farmers- general. 
The peaſants murmur, but maintain 
their loyalty; yet that virtue is much 
leſs than I found it twenty years ago. 
They then adored their King, they now 
think it ſufficient to honour 4 I have 
© flown, like a bird of paſſage, you find, 
= through a large part of the F Yench re- 
ED 
Wie left Lia Inn · Fields the 20th " 
: of September: we have met with no unk 
toward accident: we have been free 1 
from complaints of every kind; and ade ö 
; FC „„ 
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have enjoyed the fineſt and the warmeſt 

weather, that has been ever remembered 

at this ſeaſon of the year. Our paſſage 

from Dover to Calais was no longer than 

2 three hours and ten minutes. From - 

lais to this place we have paſſed molt of 

| our time in poſt-chaiſes, often wiſhing 

for the cyes of Argus and the wings of 

Dedalus, but finding no effect from our 

wiſhes. Let Scaliger deſcribe to you the 

ſpot on which we have at pieſeri fixed ; 

our tents. De, 

Flumineis Rh damn; ua 2 fugat, inci. 
us 1101S, 5 

Quaque pigro dubitat flumine mitis 


AY ar, . 
Lngdunu {1 jacet, andiquo nodus orbis in 
orbe; „%%% ͤ ] ]U ! 
aer vetus, erbis in orbe 
noh; „„ 


* Where the Rhone raſhes with impetuous tides, 
And the Saon's dull current ſcarcely glides, 
A new world in the old, we Lyons aaa | 
Lyons, an old world allo in the new! 
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My next ſhall be a comment on this 
ſcrap of poctry : till then, let this aſ- 


{ure you, that I and my female travelling 


0 ti RT are, and will be, in all parts 


of the world, truly your's. 


[ 12 ] . 
LETTER 1. 


Lyons, October 4th 17 54. 


DEAR $18, 


E us ſtop, if you ple a little 
at Lyons. It is one of the largeſt 
and ing flouriſhing cities of France. Its 
trade and ſituation are circumſtances that 


contribute much to its grandeur. The 


buildings are fine, particularly the town- 
houſe, and two ſides of the great ſquare, 


anſwerable to each other in ſize, height, 


and diſpoſition. In the middle is a large 


_ equeſtrian ſtatue of Lewis XIV, and on 


each ſide of him, at an exact diſtance, 

are two fourtains, very properly adorned 
with figures 1 in bronze. During the ſum- 
mer: time they are conſtantly playing, and 


give an agreeable refreſhment to the 


place. A third ſide of the ſquare is filled 
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by a beautiful, little grove: the fourth 
conſiſts only of old irregular houſes. 
But firſt let us conſider Lyons as a 


city of the Celtic-Gaul. It was built by 
IL. MUNATIUS PLANCUS, the par- 
ttccular friend of Cicero, who pays him 


that very elegant compliment, which has 
been ſince ſo often applied to more mo- 
dern generals: Omnia ſumma conſeculus 
es, virtute duce, comite fortund *, It is to 
Plancus that Horace ſo gaily preſcribes 
wine; either when encamped and fixed 
amidfſt the din and claſh of arms, or deeply 


1 retired amidſt the lence and ſolitude of 


a rural life: 


u ſapiens finire memento. 
Tiuyiſtitiam, viteque labores, 
Molli, Plance, mero; ſeu te fulgentia fignis 
Z Caſtra tenent, ſeu denſa tenebit 
27. n umb ra tus +. Lib. 1. Ode 7. 


Plancus 


3 44 Thou haſt ſurmounted every difficulty, 


5 virtue being thy guide, and fortune thy c come 
BE panion.“ | 


+ Do thou, diſcreetly, with a friend, 
And en Wines * brows unbend, 
es Whether 
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Plancus was a Roman: of hi oh birth, 
and higher reputation. He was the per- 
ſon, who is ſaid to have perſuaded the 


ſecond Cæſan to aſſume che 2 name of Au- 


gifts, inſtead of Okavius. Little elo- 
quence was neceliary, I Died ume, to byaſs 


the emperor cownids the exchange. 


Plancus, (indulge me a little in dwell- 
ing upon a favorite character,) was early 
bred to arms. He had commanded a 


legion in the time of Julius Ceſar, Soon 
after the death of that Emperor, he em- 
ployed himſelf and his foldiers in build- 


ing Lugdunuim; perhaps not without ſome 
particular ambitious view. The confu- 
ſion of the commonwealth, conſequent 
to the murder of Cæſar, was ſuch as al- 


lowed, and even compelled, every Ro- 


man to provide for himſelf againſt out- 
rage, and impending ruin. But as my 


g Ga of Sens ood Lemons | 


Wh ether the camp thy Rey w warms, 
Or 7i6ar ſooths with peaceful charms. 


quit 
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quit the ſubject, and pals from ſurmiſe 


to reality. 


Lugdunum was origin built; in an 


iſland, that bore a triangular form. The 
little channel, which then rendered it an 


illand, has been long fince filled up; and 
the two rivers, the Rhone and the Saone, 
[ Rhodanus et Aran] flow on each ſide of 


the town in a parallel manner. 


No city has been more celebrated than 
Lugdunum, for the birth and reſidence of 


great men. Auguſtus reſided there three 
years. Claudius was born there in the 


744th year of Rome. It was alſo the 


birth-place of Caracalla and Ceta; and 
the retreat of Domiticn, who in his ex- 


cellent brother's life-time, withdrew to 


Lugduuum, under a pretence of ſtudy, 


and with a ſpecious intention of exerciſing 
his rare talents in poetry. Tacitus how- 
ever ſeems to give another turn to the re- 


treat; he hints as f Domitian retired from 

Nome, to hide that ſecret ambition of em- 
Pire, and chat envy. of his brother's cha- 
e . racter, 


4 
J 
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racer, which he conſtantly retained in 


his boſom, and which might have been 


_ difcovered by ſome prying eyes at Rome. 


Plancus died, {I think) in his ſecond 
_ conſulſhip, above eighty years of age, 
full of honours, and crowned with his 


_ own laurels. You will find him men- 


tioned in the annals of Tacitus, in a re- 
markable manner. Cicero and he were 
conſtant correſpondents. He was one of 


_ thoſe diſtinguiſhed characters of antiqui- 


ty, which, by a different manner of edu- 


cation, later ages muſt e admire, 
but can never imitate. 


Among the antiquities to be ſeen at 
Lyons, fratce any one appears more cu- 
rious in its kind, than the ſpeech of the 


emperor Claudius, engraven on two ta- 


blets of brafs. The ſpeech itſelt, though 
full of art, eloquence, and what would 
be termed in theſe our days, knowledge 
of the world, is particularly deficient i in 


what we eſteem politeneſs. In one part 
it degenerates into abſolute invective. 


„„ An 
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An evident proof that the Urbanitas Ro- 


mana and the Urbanitas Britannica are 
widely different. The purport of the 
ſpecch is to obtain for the Lugdunenſes all 
thoſe privileges, which the moſt dignified 
| Roman colonies enjoyed. 

To judge by the oration itſelf, it is 
ſcarce poſſible to ſuppoſe that Claudius, 
in his aſcending days of life, was of that 
imminutæ mentis, which Tiberius imagi- 
ned him. Empire, age, indolence, and 
luxury, might afterwards render him 

defective, and paralytic in his faculties z _ 


but even Tiberius allowed, that his inten- 


tions were good, and indeed this ſpeech 
in favour of his countrymen, and in de- 
fence of himſelf, is a ſtrong inſtance, that 
they were ſo.— The original tables are 
fixed in the veſtibule of the town-houſe. 
They were placed in their preſent fitua- 
tion during the minority of Lewis XIV, 5 
in the year 1667. 

Lou will find in Tacitus a . 
anecdote of the Lugdunenſes. The city 
Cons 5 


C 


of Lugdunum, in the beginning of Nero's 


reign, was entirely burnt. The Empe- 


ror gave a large ſum of money to repair 
ſo public a diſaſter. In remembrance of 
ſuch a benefit, this colony could never be 


induced to deſert their benefactor, no, 
not even when all the reſt of the colonies 
had unanimouſly, and indeed juſtly, for- 


ſaken him. Lugdunenſis colonia, 175 Ta- 


citus, pertinaci pro Nerone fide*., Is not 


o ſteady an inſtance of gratirude much 
to their honour? 


I do not recollect that Baie is ſaid 


to have given any benefactions towards 
the repair of Lugdunum. Thoſe of Tra- 
jñan are highly extolled. T he Forum ve- 


tus Trajani is recorded as one of the 


many noble works of that emperor. It 
remained entire to the reign of Charles the 


Bald. It was on a hill, which lies above 
the preſent city, and where many pieces of 
e are ſtill viſible. On the ſame hill 


EDS. The colony of Lugdonm had an obdinate 


« attachment to ore.” 4 


1 
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is a church dedicated to the virgin Mary, 
and to our famous Engliſh ſaint, Thomas 


q Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Becket, 


you may remember, is ſaid to have reſid- 
ed at Lyons, and though the ſaints in 
general are in their wane, at leaſt in this 
part of the world, yet our Engliſh Th. 


mas maintains his ground with ſome 


degree of veneration and ſplendor in 


| the Celtic Caul; or my landlord, Monſ. 
le Blanc, deceives and flatters me. I 


muſt take his word, being diſappointed 
of ſeeing the place. For the derivation 
of the word Lugdunum I refer you to 


Strabo, Plutarch, and ſuch other anti- 
quarians, as you pleaſe to conſult. Studies 


of that ſort are more trifling than impro- 


ving, more fabulous than hiſtorical. 


Sunt magni nominis umbræ. 
From the time of the firſt foundation 


of this city, it has been famous for its 
| trade and manufactures. It is ſituated to 


maintain its commerce to the end of che 5 


world. 
3 I have 


I 
| 
4 
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I have faid too much perhaps of the 


ancient Lugdunum, and too little of the 
modern Lyons; but alas! my accounts 
of both mult be very imperfect. I have 
neither books nor companions to inſtruct 
me. My travelling ſervant babbles all 


languages, but ſpeaks none. My land- 
lord is a barber, gui friſe bien la léte, and 


conſequently underſtands how to adorn 
the outſide, but cannot improve, the 
inſide of any head whatever. I go from | 
hence this afternoon, and hope to pierce 5 
through the Alps without the help of vi- 

negar. The firſt opportunity that occurs 


ſhall bring another letter to you, in which 


I will be more explicit than J have been 
hitherto, in deſcribing the ſecond city of 


France in its preſent glory. 
am ever yours. 
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Chantery, October 61h, 1754. 


E are now, dear ſir, in the capi- 
tal of Savoy, the dirtieſt capital 


= in Euro ope, nay, I believe, in the whole 
world ; but I am in honour bound to 
return with you to Zyons, before we ram- 


ble together through the ſtreets of Cham. 
ber ry. 

The chief tr ac of Lyons confiſts in 
the richeſt gold and ſilver ilks, Much 


of it, if not the whole, is manufactured 
in or near the city. The raw ſilk is 
chiefly brought from Piedmont, In our 
road to Chamberry we met many mules, 
| heavily laden with this commodity. It 
is a merchandiſe, that has long proved 
fatal to Great Britain, Our exceſſive 
Britiſh vanity, i in an inſatiable thirſt of 
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French ſilks, has forced away great 


wealth from our iſland. On the other 


hand, it mult be true Exgliſh obſtinacy 


to ſay, that the ſilks of Spital-fields arc 


equal to the voyerte Lionneſe : but it may 


be affirmed, that if we really loved our 
country better than ourſelves, or endea- 
voured to make the general proſperity 


preferable to the ornaments of individu- 
als, millions of our money muſt have 


circulated at home, that now fluctuate 


throughout the continent; and ſeldom _ 
find their way back again to England. 
Lewis XIV. never acted more impoli- 
ticly towards the ſtate, nor more ſervilely 

towards the church, than when he drove 
fſuch numbers of Proteſtants out of 


France, as weakened the manufactures 


of his own kingdoms, and improved 
the manufactures of his neighbours. 
Cardinal Fleury, who, without the title, 
was actual king of France during many 
years, ſaw the errors of the preceding 
| reign, in not ging ſufficient attention 
and . 
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and encouragement to trade. By peace 
and policy, he corrected thoſe errors : 


and to him Lyons owes the preſent face, 


which it bears, of opulence and proſpe- 
ity. The ſhops are large, well filled, 


various, and ornamental. The ſtreets, 


_ eſpecially thoſe to the two rivers, have a 
breadth and length, that give the city a 


remarkable air of magnificence. In the 
middle of the Rhone, Bands a rock, very 


craggy and very high, almoſt inacceſſible, 
On the top of it is a ſmall building. Do 


not expect the temple of Vintvs, yet 
expect ſomething very like it, though! it 
be a priſon: alas it is a priſon, in 


which are confined thoſe ſons of liberty, 


who dare oppoſe arbitrary power. Such 


a ſight, even at a great diſtance, ſtrikes 
horror, you may be certain, to an Engliſh 


eye. Wonder not dete ee if I haſtened 


from it to view other parts of the town, 
eſpecially the {quares z t the chief of which 


I mentioned to you in the beginning of 


my laſt letter, as containing an equeſ- 


0 4 © 
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trian ſtatue of Lewis XIV. This excited 
my curioſity, and drew my attention for 
ſome hours, during my ſhort ſtay at 
Lyons. It is a noble figure, but, like 
all human compoſitions, has its faults. 
The inſcriptions upon it are not fulſome. 
He is neither called Ix vic us, nor io 
'TALIS nor is he ſupported by ſlaves in 
chains. In the majeſtic air of his perton, 
the copy, I dare believe, has not outdone 
the original. No man appeared more 
graceful on horſeback. Nature fitted 
him to act the part of a king, but not 
of a hero. He was the ornament and 
example of his own court. He was a 
model of politeneſs to every prince in 
Europe. He has had more flatterers, and 
has deſerved more admirers, than any 
ſovereign, his grandfather excepted, 
Henry IV.] that ever filled the Gallic 
throne. I have read many characters of 
him. Thoſe compiled by Larry, Marli- 


| 1 mere, 5 
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mere , and other laborious adulators, ex- 
hibit a portrait, in which few traces of 
reſemblance can be found. They hide 
hi:n in clouds of flattery, or they expoſe 
him, like a king upon a ſign, in coarſe, ful- 
ſome, elaring colours, fit only to attract 
the eyes of the vulgar and the ignorant. 
The character of him by monſieur Fol- 
taire is drawn in a maſterly manner, yet 
in every ſtroke the partial hand of the 
Frenchman, the Voltaire, is too percep- 
tible. The outlines of the abbe Choi/y 
pleaſe and inſtruct, but they are few and 
unconnected, I think I have gathered 
more of his true private character from 
the looſe undeſicning pen of his couſin- 
was eſteemed, before the publication of Rapin's, 
but his hiſtory of Leavis XIV. never was.“ He 
died at Berlin in 1719. 9 | | 


. The liter of Fob XIV. "wales ths 3 name 
of Martiniere,” ſays the ſame writer, “ is every | 
40 


* where faulty; Confounds names, Cares, and 
OBE, events,” RE | | | 
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german, Mademoiſelle de * Ms; ber 
than from any other writer. By her anec- 
| Cotes I am induced to admire him amidſt 
his family and courtiers, as One of the 
fineſt and compleateſt gentlemen of his 
time and nation. He was happy in his 
own diſpoſition and temper, and that hap- 
pineſs diffuſed itſelf to all who were near 
him. His perſonal accompliſhments were 
eminent and ca 5 Let us look a 
little into his mind. His vanity was ſecret- 
ed by his modeſty. is profuſeneſs was 


y Daughter of Gaſton, duke of Orleans, and 

grand-daughter to ZZerry IV. _ Her cruel treat- 

ment by the king her couſin, for marrying the 
count de Laigin, is well known, and muſt ever im 
peach both the juſtice and humanity of that 
prince, See the Age Ef Lone AIP. chap. 25. and 


| T albot's Letters on the French Nation, vol. 11. P+ 
| Co—-04. "FE Her memoirs, * ſays Voltaire, ** AFC 
«© rather thoſe of a woman full of herſelf, than of 
: a princeſs, who had been à witneſs of great 
* events: but many curious particulars are con- 
« tained in tue m. 15 She died in 1693. 
ſoftened 
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ſoftened into generoſity, not only by his 

manner of giving, but becauſe he openly 
cheriſhed, and unboundedly promencted 
every art and ſcience in the world. His 
iafidelity as an huſband is much palliated, 
when we conſider the peeviſhneſs and 
ſimplicity of his wife. His ignorance 
was covered by his prudence. Conſcious 


bol his own defects, he corrected them in 


the education of his ſon ; tacitly lament- 
ing his own want of erudition. His 
devotion degenerated into the too com- 
mon extreme of bigotry ; ; which never 
fails to produce the blindneſs of cruclty, 
and the deafneſs of oppreſſion, Except 
in his falſe notions of religion, he was 
_ generous, compaſſionate, and humane. 
His talents, if not ſhining, at leaſt were 
ſtrong and clear. His private conduct 

was always decent, often ſplendid, never 


mean. During the favours of fortune, 


he indulged his vanity. During her 


 frowns, he behaved himſelf with true 


. He cied more | heroically 


ſhewn to ſtrangers as a great curioſity, 
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in his bed than he had ever appeared in 
his camp. Conſider him in his regal 


ſphere ; though he was far from being 


a perfectly g ood prince, he was almoſt 


as far from being a bad one. Nature 
formed him (as ſhe has formed molt men, 


to whom ſhe gives paſſions and abilities) 
a remarkable mixture of good and evil. 


The good; pert attended ide man; the 
evil part, the monarch. His ambi- 


tion was inexculable, as it has occaſion- 


ed moſt of the calamities, that have 


een ſince felt in Europe. 
L' Hotel de Ville, the town hole: at 


Lyons, is not only ſplendid without, but 


very magnificent within. . It conſiſts of 


many fine rooms, adorned with the por- 
traits of the royal family, and of the 


chief and moſt eminent magiſtrates of 


the city. Each chamber is fitted up and 


furniſhed for the particular * to 


vhich it is adapted. 


The Armory, Sal Armes, which is 


18 
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is by no means equal to the armory in 
the Tower of London. Had I never ſeen 
the latter, the former poſſibly might 
have appeared worthy of admiration, 

At Lyons we went to a French comedy. 
It was well performed, and well decorat- 
ed; but, unleſs I am very partial, when 
we took leave of the Engliſh theatre, we 
quitted ſenſe, nature, action, dignity, 
and all the proper and graceful Or 
tions of the ſtage, f 

I have now ſaid enough of Lyons and 

 Lugdunum. If I am to ſpeak of France 
in general, I look upon it as a great 
and powerful monarchy. The extent of 
it may be known by maps; but the 
ſtrength of it is a ſecret, not eaſily to 
be gueſſed at, but ſufficiently revealed 
to make the Engliſh cautious and wary 
how they enter into a war with a nation, 
whoſe magazines of all forts are ſtupen- 
dous, whoſs kingdom is fertile and well 
cultivated, whoſe people, however dif- 


united, 
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united, as indeed at preſent upon parti- 
cular points in church or ſtate, never 
fail, at the leaſt appearance of an enemy, 
do join themſelves into an impenetrable 
phalanx, and to appear in the field, as 
one ſoul informing many thouſand bo- 
dies. We miſtake and miſconſtrue their 
_ faculties. Their gaiety, we imagine, fol- 
ty: t their prudence, we miſcall, inſin- 
cerity: their ſtrength we deſpiſe. Our 


falſe judgment may, one day or other, 


coſt us dear. The French, (already nu- | 
merous and prolific,) if they ſuffered a 


natural commerce to ſubſiſt between their 


nuns and friars, would warm and over- 
run the world. 5 

Before I left 3 [ had a es of 
the archbiſhop, cardinal Tencin. His fi- f 
gure is tall, and his mien noble and en- 
gaging. He viſits and captivates all 
ſtrangers. He lives in great hoſpitality; 
but he lives in baniſhment. Some par- 
kiculars, relative 0 thi 15 not unfortunate 


exile, 
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exile, may perhaps be the ſubject of 
future letter. At preſent let me a 


you into Savoy. 


How have I been 1 in my ex- 


pectations of Chamberry? I had read ſo 
much in news-papers, treaties, and mo- 
dern hiſtory, of this metropolis, that I 

had painted it in my own mind a noble, 
large, and magnificent city, adorned with 


churches, ſteeples, convents, and palaces, 


decorated again by pictures, ſtatues, and 
coſtly furniture. Judge then of my 
| ſurpriſe, when I beheld ic one of the 
poyreſt, dirtieſt, filthieſt towns that I had 

ever ſeen, The houſes are dark, the 


ſtreets narrow, the convents miſerable. 


The palaces of the nobility are unin- 
habited, except by vermin, Graſs grows 
plentifully in the court-yards. Not a 

coach, nor a chair, unleſs filled with 


paſſengers, is ever heard rumbling thro' : 


ihe ſtreets, 


8 have ſeen the king' s palace. The 


apartment of it (there is but one,) was 


b. arnt ” 
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burnt ſome years ago, when the preſent 
duke of Parma was in poſſeſſion of 


Cbamberry. His royal highneſs narrow- 


ly eſcaped with life. The fire began 
in the kitchen, over which was his bed- 


chamber, and increaſed ſo fiercely, that 


he had not time to put on his cloaths. 


Many 1 important papers are ſaid to have 


been deſtroyed in the flames. 
The palace, or rather the remainder of 


it, is a caſtle. Over the gate-way are 


the governor's lodgings, remarkable on- 


ly for their height, being ſituated on an 


eminence, which commands the town 


and adjacent country. The chapel is 
clean, which diſtinguiſhes it you VOY . 


as the houſe of God. 


The town is well fortified. It ought : 
to be ſo. It lies in a tempting ſituation N 
to France; and France is eaſily tempted. 


In general, Savoy bears the utmoſt ap- 


| pearance of poverty in its villages, i Ss 
people, and its foil, The revenue from 


it ariling to the king of Sardinia | is, one 
: hundred 
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hundred: and fifty thouſand pounds a 


yours: 


men, and children, (I ſpeak of the ple- 


beians, not having feen the face of a gen- 
tleman, ) have great ſwellings“ on the out · 


ſide of their throats, occaſioned, accord- 
ing to our information, by the unwhole- 


ſomeneſs of the water, and the ſeverity of 

the winter ſeaſon, Theſe ſwellings are 
eſteemed rather beauties than defects. 
The grandfather beholds a ſwelling under 


his grand-daughter's chin, of the ſize of 


a walnut, and piouſly hopes to ſee it in- 
creaſe to the ſize of a pear. The huſ- 


; band Are a ſwelling 1 in the throat of 
- his 
Hp Mr. e 1 in fin to this letter, ſays, 
7 b Baretti, in his account of the paſſage 
4e over Mount Cenis, and of the Saveyardt, com- 
© municated to Mr. Richard/on (See the Hiſtory 
H Sir Charles Grandiſon, Vol. IV. Letter 16.) 
10 chat the people are of an olive —_— 


1 5 (I dare a ninety of 
them in an hundred) afford a ſurpriſing 
ſpectacle to ſtrangers. The men, wo- 
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his heir apparent, or he doubts the chaſ- 


tity of his conſort. Baboons keep an 


hoard of victuals in their throats, but 
the Savoyards have not victuals ſufficient 
to ſpare a referve, Upon the whole, the 
Savoyards ſeem to be a very ſingular, 


anda very inſignificant people; of little 
uſe to their prince, of much leſs to them- 


ſelves. In England they are known by 


on any other occaſion. They have no 
characteriſtic, by which they are dil- 


tinguiſhed. They are a nation ot 


TH RO AT s“. 
To- 


« tion, and that many of them, eſpecially the | 


women, have large ens ander their chins.“ 
And again 


® $44.4 Should not the Savoyards hs called 
a nation of awezny throats, as thoſe enormous 
* wwens are their characteriſtic? The obvious 
meaning of „ a nation of throats ' is a 
„ greedy voracious people. Meffus, mentioned 
& by Horace in his journey to Brundu/ium ( Sat. 5 
4 40. 1. ver. 58.) ſeems to have been one * t 
| _ 6 their | Ft 
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To-morrow we begin to climb the 
* We are at the foot of them al- 


t their anceſtors. As to that Klorder, ſee Pliny, 
lib. 26. cap. 1. | 


Anſwer. © The throats of the Sawoyards are 
not wens. They are not of the ſort deſcribed by 


Horace in his account of the droll combat between 
the buffoon Sarmentus and Cicerrus Maſſius, called 
Cicerrus probably from the Cicer on the left fide 


of his face which he had lately cut of. From 


that paſſage it is evident that the people of Cam- 


fania were liable to theſe Cicers (buttons or ſmall 


wens) which Horace calls Campanus morbus, per- 
| haps as liable as the inhabitants of Savey are to 
their pouch or purſe throats, which do not ap- 


_ pear to be of the hard wenny kind, but to hang 
more or leſs looſe as the glands are more or leſs 
ſwelled. It was impoſſible to go near them with- 


out ſome degree of horror, and even the ſight of 


them was diſagreeable.” 


An Engliſh lady of quality, who! reſided ſome 
years at Turin, imagined every morning, when ſhe 
awoke, that her throat had ſwelled in the night, 


and that it was becoming a Sawvoyard throat as - 


| faſt as poſlible. Such ſights to vapouriſh and ten- 
5 der i aneinstlens 4 are e * 55 1 
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ready. When our Herculean labour is 
finiſhed, from the firſt place of reſt you 
ſhall hear again from 


Your faithful, and affectionate 


humble ſervant, 
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Turin, Oaober 1 12th, 1754+ 
DEAR $18, 2 1 
T the foot of Chamberry commence 
the Alps. The aſcent of the firſt 


mountain is very ſteep, but well paved, 


and ſufficiently broad. A pair of oxen 
is conſtantly added to the chaiſe-horſes 
but in the ſubſequent mountains, which 


are many, all as ſteep, and ſeveral of 


them narrower and worſe paved than the 

firſt, no oxen are to be found. Over 
different parts of theſe, we had recourſe 
to our own feet, and you may be certain 


that I muſt be very free from the gout to 


go through ſuch an undertaking. Three 


days were thus paſſed in aſcending and 
deſcending theſe towering hills. Our 
. WW at might were worle than indif- 

1 ferent. 
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ferent. The third evening brought us to 
a little village called Lanebourgh, where 


our chaiſes were taken to pieces, and all 
preparations made for the immenſe at- 


chievement of the next morning; the 


paſſage over mount Cenis. 


The accounts which had been given 


me of mount Cenis had magnified the 
object to ſuch a degree, that, when 1 
viewed it with my naked eye, it appeared | 
much leſs dreadful than J had ſuppoſed 


it. Height it has, tremendous. Hor- 


ror it has” unuſual. So has Penmen- 


maure, fo has Penmenroſs ; ; but in truth 


the moſt amazing circumſtance is the 
manner of conveyance. 


It was difficult not to feel ſome unea- 


ſy ſenſations when we firſt intruſted our 
limbs and lives to the power and manage- 
ment of that particular ſpecies of ani- 
mals, the Alpian Chairmen, Some few 
minutes paſſed in fears, till we perceived 
our porters ſtrong as giants, and nimble 
as racers. They did not miſs a fingle 
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ſtep. They trod firm upon tottering 
ſtones. They jumped from one ſtone to 
another with the agility of goats. They 

relieved each other at proper intervals, 


and ſeemed never to have known danget 


or fatigue. Our apprehenſions therefore 
were diſſipated in ſome few minutes, and 
in little more than two hours we found 
ourſelves on the top of the mountain. 
We walked over the plain, our carriages 
being uneaſy on level ground. To ſpeak 
the truth, our carriers were rather inat- 
tentive and careleſs where there was nei- 
ther peril nor precipice. Undoubtedly 
they know, that every 1riſþ Goliah can 


carry a chair ſafely through Pall Mall, 


and St. Fames's park, but he muſt be 
a true Piedmonteſe indeed, who can car- 
ry a chair over the Alps. At the deſcent, 
they were again themſelves, and con- 
veyed us down with the utmoſt ſwiftneſs, 
ſteadineſs, and eaſe. In the windings of 
the hill, which are many, they ſhewed 
great dexterity, and ſeemed to go on pur- 
: t = 
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poſe to the very brink of precipices, only 
to convince us, that they could turn 


to an hair, and carry to an inch. The 
aſcent is, according to my beſt informa- 
tion, five miles continued, and fo ſteep, 
that no carriage can paſs. The plain 
upon the top is five miles over: every 


inch ſmooth and green as a ſheep-walk. 


In the middle of it is a large lake, from 
which ariſes the river Doria, which runs 


to Turin, and, in conjunction with the 


Po, ſupplies that city with water. The 
deſcent is five miles, but not continued; 
therefore it appears leſs ſteep. In he 


middle of it lies the town of Santa Croce, 


from whence our eyes, as we deſcended, 


were charmed by the fertile country of 
Piedmont. 
The chairs of carriage are like thoſe 


of Bath, eſpecially ; in bad weather, when 
they are covered with a rug. The proſ- 


pect, on each ſide, of tall firs, cheſnuts, 


and larch- trees, of vaſt natural water 
falls, and of Toaring mountain-rivers, 
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affords a kind of ſurpriſing variety, which 


is at once aweful, pleaſing, and beyond 


deſcription in any language whatever. 


We refreſhed ourſelves and our con- 
ductors at the little village called Santa 


Croce, | Holy Croſs] where the principali- 


ty of Piedmont begins, There we met 


with three or four perſons of our own na- 


tion, purſuing their journey into Savoy. 
They very kindly invited us to drink 


ſome wine, of which they were taking 
frequent draughts, at the ſame time that 
they confeſſed it to be very bad,—but it 


was wine—and they were true Britons. 
Mr. Addiſen, I remember, quotes Silius 
Tralicus, to prove that the Alps are always 
covered with ſnow. Not the leaſt ſnow 
was to be ſeen upon mount Cenis, and 


very little upon one or two of the higher 


mountains that ſurrounded us: a pleaſ- 
ing circumſtance to convince us, that our 


| {caſon was uncommonly fine. 


At a little town called Novolezza, the. 


ſcattered limbs of our 3 which from 


Lanebourgb 
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Lancbourgh had been carried upon mules, 
were by a kind of Medean art, joined 


together again and again our baggage 


S 8 


was ſtrictly ſearched at the cuſtom-houſe, 


the tormenting remora of every little ter- 
ritory through which we paſſed. 
We reached Suza the ſame night. It 


is one of the beſt fortified towns in the 


world; but ſo much ceremony is neceſſa- 


ry in obtaining a permiſſion to view the 
inſide fortifications, that it is ſcarce worth 
any traveller's follicitnde, unleſs he is 


purfuing a military life, to trouble the 


| Sardinian miniſters for a licence to tee 
them. 


This afternoon brought us to „„ 
It is now three and twenty days ſince we 


left London; ſo that, deducting our reſt- 
ing days at Calais, Lyons, and Chamberry, 


we have performed the journey in leis 
than three weeks. You cannot call us 


dilatory travellers. 


The road from Suza to Tu urin is re- 


markably good, and is rendered agree- 
able 
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able by diſtant mountains, vineyards, and 
a variety of proſpects. The laſt nine 
miles of it from Nivoli, where the king 
has a little hunting-ſeat, are peculiarly 
fine. They form one long walk, of a 
ſuitable breadth, planted regularly like a 
garden, with trees, on each fide, of about 
fifty years growth, reaching to the gates 
of the town, A church, placed upon 
the top of a hill above the town, anſwers 
the middle of the avenue: ſo that the 
city appears with a triple crown, ſhaped 
firſt by its own ſteeples and towers, then 
by the riſing hill, and then agu in vy che 
church, which is a modern and beautiful 
: piece of architecture. 
At preſent, good night. Expect a 
; Fare deſcription of this metropolis in 
a day « or two, Th | 


Dear „ 
Pour faithful ſeryant and traveller, 


a 


Contr. 


[44] 
LETTER V. 


Turin, October ich, 17 54. 


HE city of Turin, dear fir, | 1s not 
large, nor can it in any ſenſe 
be called magnificent. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the king's palace. There is a 
very pleaſing neatneſs peculiar to both. 
Plenty of water, as in Saliſbury, runs 
through every ſtreet; with this differ- 
ence, in the city of Sarum, it is choaked 
up by filth and garbage, in Turin it 
| keeps the ſtreets perfectly clean. 
WMWe have ſeen the royal family, not in 
a ceremonious manner, but as travellers, 
The king, who is in his fifty-ſecond year, 
looks much older. He is thin; his ſta- 
ture is low; and he appears lower by 


ſtooping, nor carries any characteriſtic, 


in his countenance, except of age. He 


LETTER v. 4s 
bus had three wives. By his firſt, he had 
no children ; by his ſecond, he had the 
preſent duke of Savoy, and the three 
princeſſes ; by his third, the duke of 


| Chablais. 


The duke of Ae has two dun; 3 his 
eldeſt is prince of Piedmont ; his ſecond, 
who was born ſome few days before our 

arrival, was immediately upon his birth, 5 


_ created duke of Moniferat Þ. 


The king in his younger his | is ſaid 5 
to have been of a gay and ſprightly diſ- 
poſition; but ſoon after the death of his 
father he contracted a more ſerious beha- 
viour, which is now growing apace into 
the melancholy of devotion. His chief 
amuſement is hunting, where he takes all 


Married i in 1750 to the infanta Maria Antoni: 


; | eta of r. | | | 
1 He is fince dend. The duke of Sevry has 


no four other ſons, wiz. the duke of Ae, (born 


1759) duke of Montferat, (1762) duke de Gene- 


_ wois, (1765) and the Fount de Maura; ; _ and. 


uw daughters, 


"he © 
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the delightful fatigue, which ſo mighty 


an exerciſe requires. Hunting is a kind 
of faſhionable royal diverſion ; at leaſt, 
innumerable kings, ſince Nimrod, have 


had that glorious inclination. Virgil 
ſeems to characteriſe Aſcanius for future 
heroic actions by ſaying, 


Optal aprum, aut fuloun deſcendere monte 
leonem . 


One particular anecdote of the Sardinian 
monarch was related to me, as a certain 


truth. If the eagerneſs of the chace hap- 


pens accidentally to lead him near Moni. 
callier, he turns his eyes and horſe as faſt 


as poſſible from that caſtle. His father 


died there, under ſuch circumſtances 8 


muſt affect a ſon. The account Is not = 


unworthy of your attention. 


Victor — tather ot. the preſent 


An. IV. « Ver. 159. 
He rather would the taſky boar attend. 
Or ſee the taw py lion dow nward bend. 
« = „„ Dryden. 
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king of Sardinia, had made a conſidera- 
ble figure in the annals of Europe, He 


had appeared a great ſoldier, and was 


| known to be a great politician. In the 
decline of his life, the latter part of that 


character was not a little ſullied. He 


involved himſelf in a diſadvantageous 
treaty with France, and he degraded his 
royalty by a marriage. The lady, whom _ 
he choſe for his wife, in the ſame private 

manner that the famous Maintenon had 


been choſen by Lewis XIV. was called 


madame de Sebaſtien. She was the wi- 


dow of an officer of that name. She had 
been maid of honour to the king's mo- 


ther. She was at that time extremely 


handſome, but always of an intriguing, 


ambitious temper. The king had paid 
his addreſſes ro her, not unfucceſsfully, 

in his youth. The vigilance of his mo- 
ther, and his own good judgment, put a 


ſtop to any fatal progreſs in that amour. 


But finding himſelf abſolutely conſtrain- 
ed to fulfil his e engagements 
. with 
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with France, he determined to reſign his 
crown to his ſon; who being under no 


fuch engagements, might openly repair 


the injudicious ſtep, which his father had 
taken. On one and the ſame day, Ama- 
deus delivered up his crown, and married 
his former miſtreſs, whom he had not 


long before created marchioneſs di Spigno, 


a town in 7aly in the dutchy of Montfe- 
rat. His abdication was public ; his 
marriage was private. The king and the 
marchioneſs immediately retired to Cham- 
Berry. The heat of love had been long 
fince over. The heat of ambition ſtill 
remained. The young king ſoon acted 
the part, in which he had been fully in- 
ſtructed by his father, mingling with it 
| a ſcene or two of his own, He diſcard- 
ed king /:i&or's miniſters and favourites, 
but ſtill maintained all the outward to- 
kens of duty and reſpect, which he owed 
his father; who ſoon grew impatient, 
and weary of retirement, and wiſhed to 
return to buſineſs, power, and a throne. 


n 
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His new conſort was equally deſirous to 


| taſte the ſplendor of a crown, and to 
command inthe circle of a court. They 


both repented, not of their marriage, but 


of their retreat. Chamberry, in its utmoſt 
magnificence, was too melancholy a ſitu- 
ation, and had too much the air of a pri- 
fon, to calm and alleviate the ſtruggles 
of ſuch reſtleſs minds. The king and 


the lady kept a conſtant private corre- 
ſpondence with the diſcontented Piedmon- 


teſe, eſpecially thoſe in Turin. A plot 
was formed. The king was to dethrone 
his ſon, and to reaſſume the reigns of 


government. Meaſures to this end were 


taken with all poſſible ſecreſy. The king 
complained of the air of Chamberry. His 


ſon attended to his complaints with the 


deepeſt filial attachment. Amadeus was 
permitted to approach nearer to the ca- 
pital. He came to Rivoli, that hunting- 
ſeat, which 1 mentioned in my laſt. The 
air of Rivoli diſagreed with him. Ile 
was ſuffered to come ſtill nearer, and was 
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50 LETTER v. 
lodged, at his own requeſt, M the caſtle 


of Montcallier, a noble palace within a 
very little diſtance of Turin. Here the 
_ embers of ambition ſoon kindled into a 
flame. The fire was on the point of 
breaking out, when the heat of it began 
to be felt by the young king and his mi- 
niſters. They had only time to ſtop A. 
madeus as he was going into his coach 
under a pretence of viſiting, but with a 
reſolution of ſeizing the citadel of Turin. 
In a moment he became his ſon's priſoner : 
in the caſtle of Montcallier, His wife was 
_ abruptly torn from him. They met no 
more. He was treated with reſpect, 
but guarded with the cloſeſt ſtrictneſs. 
Ile often deſired to ſee his ſon. The 
interview was promiſed, but the promiſe 


was not performed. Rage, grief, and 


diſappointment ended, in leſs than two 


years, the life of this UBRAPPY e L 


ks Hei is ſaid to have died on the 16th of October, 
1732; but for private reaſons his death was not 


| made public till the 31k, Koſer. 


whoſe 
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IPs ſun-ſet was exceſſively languid, 1 | 
compariſon of his meridian glory. His 


widow is {till alive; a ſtate-priſoner, at 


ſome diſtance from the metropolis. She 
only bears the title of marchioneſs di 


Spigno. She is compelled to reſide in a 5 


monaſtery, In the ſummer-time ſhe is 
permitted to viſit ſome relations in the 


country; but never without a licence 
granted in form, and ſigned by the king, 


nor is ſhe ſuffered, On any account, to 


go to Turin. Certainly ſhe is now no 


longer dangerous, being very old, very 
infirm, and enormouſly fat. 


Affairs of ſtate probably conflenined 
the preſent king to act as he did; but 
deep has been the impreſſion, which his 


father's cataſtrophe has left on his mind. 
Perhaps the late king extorted from his 


ſon a private promiſe of reſtoring the 
crown, Policy and majeſty ſoon put a 


: ſtop to the deſigns, if any, of anſwering 
that promiſe. The adherents to the ſon 


muſt have been ſacrificed to the adhe- 
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rents of the father. Perhaps there are 


charms in a crown, of which you and } 
have no idea. Thus far is undeniable, 
few princes have ever reſigned it with- 


out regret The emperor Charles V. 
wanted a fire in his houſe at Bruſſels the 
night after he had given up. his poſſeſ- 


| ions to his ſon. Power once loſt is ſel- 
dom regained, and always re- deſired. 


The king of Sardinia is an œconomiſt. 


He is ſerved in the moſt royal, and moſt 


frugal manner. If the officers of ſtate 
had not an income ariſing from their pa- 


trimony, their ſalaries would not afford 
them food or raiment. 


The academy at Tyris is at preſent in 


the decline. Thoſe of Caen and Angers 


have the preference. The complement 


of Sardinian horſes was broken in upon 
by the neceſſities of the late war. It 
has not been completed ſince. 


No clock- work ever moved with greater 
exactneſs, than this court. Every minute 


fulfils its deſtiny, and turns round its 


n 
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own axis with the royal inhabitants of 
Turin. Already we have beheld; over 
and over again, the ſame royal ſcenes , 
the ſame princes, and the ſame princeſſes, 
in the ſame coaches, taking the air, at 
the ſame hour, to the ſame place. They 
ſeem all married to ime, and I preſume 
that it is a kind of adultery to vary half 
a dozen minutes from the ſun, 
The three princeſſes are graceful and 
genteel. The eldeſt is very handſome. 
They were born, I fear, under Virgo. 
The whole royal family live in union 
and happineſs among themſelves. - The 
king is an excellent father. The duke 
of Savoy, a remarkably dutiful ſon, They 
are particularly civil to the Engliſh. It 
is an exact and a graceful court. 
11 mentioned to you the neatneſs of 
the palace. I ſhould have confined my- 
ſelf to the inſide, moſt part of the out- 
ward building being old and unfiniſh- 
. royal apartments at Turin con- 
fiſt of a great number of ſmall rooms, 


E z „ many 


„ 


many of them indeed only cloſets; but 
ſo delicately fitted up, ſo elegantly fur- 


niſhed, and fo properly adorned, that, 


in paſſing from room to room, the whole 


appears a fairy caſtle. Amidft all theſe 
_ exquiſite decorations, not one effeminate 
toy, not one Chineſe dragon, nor Indian 
monſter is to be ſeen, I mention this, 


becauſe many of our fineſt houſes in Eng- 
land are diſgraced by the fantaſtic figures, : 


. with which they are crowded. 


Almoſt every room in the calls is 


filled with pictures. None indifferent; 
moſt of them by the beſt Flemiſh 1 


The whole collection, except a very 5 


ſmall number, belonged to prince Eu- 


gene, and were bought, after his death, 


by the preſent king of Sardinia. 
The floors of the king's apartment are 


Md and ſo nicely kept, that you view | 


| yourſelf, as you walk upon them. The 


chapel, which opens into the great 


church, is not anſwerable to any other 


por of the palace, It i 18 clean, but it is 


heavy 
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heavy and diſmal. The pillars are of 
black marble. The lamps and tapers 
give little light, and leſs chearfulneſs. 
At the firſt entrance it appears like a 
melancholy mauſoleum. An Engliſh- 
man, in the height of his devotion, would 

be tempted to cut his throat in it. But 
iu the churches are dark, the ſtreets are 
lighted by the laws of the kingdom. E- 
very coach and every chair is obliged to 
appear with a white flambeau. A ſevere 
penalty attends the breach of this edict, 
and perſons of rank are ſo exact in 
obſerving it, that I have ſeen ladies 
walking after torches by day-light. The 
Turineſe are a people, who affect grandeur 
in every reſpect. In general they are, 
regis ad exemplum, great economiſts, One 
piece of ſtate is very ſingular ; notwith« 
ſtanding the bad pavement of the ſtreets, 
and the exceſſive breadth of the kennels, 
the nobility conſtantly walk before their 
chairs; and can only be driven into thoſe 
: Jenghern fortreſſes by the cloſeſt ſiege of 
ripe, E 4. F. ain, 
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rain, hail, and ſnow. Small attacks they 
withſtand boldly, and ſerve a whole win- 
ter's campaign in heroically detending 
the door of their ſedan, which remains 
more ſacred than the ſangum ſandtorum, 
and is impervious to the high prieſt, 
T he palace fills one ſide of a very large 
ſquare, round three parts of which is a 
piazza, miſerably paved, but amply a- 
dorned with ſhops. Were the old town 
rebuilt, Turin might appear, perhaps, the 
moſt elegant city in Europe, 


1 am, dear fir, 
ever your's, 


Cos EKR. 
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e October 21k, 25 


DEAR SIR, 


N the afternoon that we left Turin, 
we went no farther than Ai, a ſmall 


town in Piedmont; and the next day we 


reſted ourſelves at Alexandria, The for- 
| tifications of Alexandria are fine, and in 
excellent order. The town itſelf is nei- 


ther large nor remarkable. In the even- 


ing we ſaw an Italian opera, The houſe 


was full, the muſic good, and one or two 
of the ſingers of the firſt rate; but on 
hearing ITalian muſic, and ſitting in a 
| box at an opera, it is impoſſible not to 


recolle& the ſplendid audience, and yo 


charming circle in the Hay-market ; 


appearance not to be equalled, I . | 


in any other part of che world. 


Our 
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Our next ſtep was to Placentia. On 
viewing theſe ſmall towns, it is a morti- 
fying thought to conſider, what vaſt trea- 
ſures have been expended by England to 
ſecure the property, and aſcertain the 
rights of thoſe princes, to whom theſe 
territories belong. What muſt be ſaid 
to comfort us upon theſe refleCtions * 
The beſt reſource is Mr. Pope's aſſertion, 
% Whatever is, is right.” A compen- 
dious method of ſolving every thing that 
happens wrong in this uncertain 
ſtate. = 8 N 
As ſoon as the gates were opened, we 
haſtened from Placentia, and dined at 
Parma,; where we had a view of the fa- 
mous theatre, that holds thirteen thou- 
fand perſons*, It is an immenſe, but an 
uſeleſs ſtructure. The ſame ſpirit that 
built the Colofſus at Rhodes, raiſed the 
theatre at Parma; that inſatiable ſpirit 


and luſt of fame, which would brave the 


It was built by Rainutius I. in 1618. 


FFT 
Almighty by fixing eternity to the name 
of a periſhable being. I was much pleaſ- 
ed with the cathedral. The dome of 1t 
was painted by Correggio. The ſubject 
is the Day of Judgment. Time and 
dampneſs have damaged ſeveral of the 
figures; but ſuch of them, as remain 
_ diſtinguiſhable, are ſuperlatively fine, 
The arch of the cupola ſo much reſem- 


bles the arch of the heavens, the clouds 
and the ſky are repreſented in ſuch natu- 
ral colours, and the height and diſtance 


are ſo great, that an enthuſiaſtic mind 
might eaſily fancy itſelf on the point of 


receiving its eternal doom. At leaſt, 


the painter has ſhewn exquiſite ſkill in 


chuſing ſo proper a ſubject for the place. : 
The ſteps to the high altar are many, all 


of the fineſt yellow marble. Don Philip* 
and the whole court were in the country. 
_ His palace at Parma is not advantageouſly 


Fe died in 1765. His ſon Ferdinand is the 
preſent duke, | 


ſituated. 
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ſituated, It is unfiniſhed, and ſeems 
only a {mall part of a much greater de- 
ſign ; not poſſible to be executed with- 
out pulling down that Colaſſian theatre, 
which ſtands as maliciouſly placed, as 
our London Manſion-houſe before St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook. The domeſtics of 
the duke and dutcheſs of Parma are of 
two different nations. Thoſe belonging 
to the dutcheſs, are French; thoſe be- 
longing to the duke, Spaniards. The 
French hate the Spaniards, the Spaniards 
hate the 7 ench, and the Taliaus hate 
both. 

A French gentleman, belonging to the 
dutcheſs of Parma, ſhewed me great c1- 
vilities during my ſhort ſtay, He was 
pleaſed to find a companion who was 
neither Spaniard, Frenchman, nor Italian. 


* At Parma, as in moſt parts of ltaly, the ſize 
of the palace now building [1766] is too gigantic 
for the court, and the expence of it too great for 
the treaſary ; ſo it remains, and will for ever re- 
main, Half finiſhed. Sharp. 


VF After 
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After a very free converſation of two 
hours, he ſaid to me, Monſieur, pour 
& vous aire la verite, nous ſommes tous des 


« bons Catholiques, mais pour la religion, 


ee nous en avons point. To what 
country is Religion fled? She has not, 
undoubtedly, taken up her reſidence in 
England. 

We left Parma early after dinner, and 


reached Reggio time enough to ſee an 
Italian comedy. It was an Halian come. 


dy reformed. In conſequence of that 


_ reformation, which has but lately pre- 


valled, the part of Harlequin was ſmall 
and inſignificant, ſo as ſcarce to interrupt 
the tender, genteel, and ſerious parts of 


the play. I have fo good an opinion of 
the author, from his performance, that I 
reſt aſſured, if he had not ſtood in awe 
of the parterre, we ſhould not have ſeen 


Harlequin even for a moment. 


: „ To tell you the trath; fir, we are all good 
_* Catholics; but as for religion, we have none.” 


This 
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This little city belongs to the duke of 
Modena. The theatre of it is remarkable, 
and ſingularly beautiful. The architec- 
ture is different from all other theatres. 
The ſeveral rows of boxes riſe above 
each other like ſteps, and have the moſt 

pleaſing effect that can be imagined. _ 
From Reggio we proceeded to Modena, 
a large, dark, diſagreeable town. The 
delign for the palace i is very magnificent. 
One front of it is almoſt completed. If 
the three others, which are intended, ; 
riſe equal to the firſt, the city will be the 
foil, the palace the diamond. The no- 
ble collection of pictures, which adorned 


the inſide, have been long ſince diſpoſed | 


of to the King of Poland*. The duke 
of Modena wanted money, the king of 
Poland wanted pictures. Thirty thou- 
ſand pounds accommodated bot. 
The dutcheſs of Modena, daughter of 
the late regent of France, has lived ſeve- 
ral | years. entirely at Paris. The French 


5 Aug ulis III. Eleftor of TY 
gaiety 
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Riel ad hs Italian gravity united are 


like acids mixed with ſweets ; if toge- 


ther, they form a confuſed taſte; if a- 


ſunder, each 1 18 reliſnable to different pa- 


"-Javes. - 
About five miles From Modena we en- 


tered into the pope's territories, and 
reached Bologna early in the afternoon. 
Here the firſt dawnings of Halian ſplen- 


dor appear, riſing above the horizon, 
and ſhining in the face of the world. 
The marbles, the pictures, the palaces, 


ſtrike the eye with uncommon bright- 


neſs. Among innumerable others, we 
have juſt now ſeen a picture, repreſenting 


only two figures, St. Peter and St. Paul. 


Many of our Engliſh Virtuaſi have bid 


high for it; to me it appears invaluable. 
Perhaps the owner is of the ſame opinion. 


This exquiſite piece is by the hand of 
Guido *, 


The 1 from ae to Bologua i is. 
through a flat even country, with vaſt - 


| ” Grido Reni Was | born ! in this city, in 1575. 


mountains, 5 


# 
/ 
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mountains, the Apennines, at a diſtance, 
Vineyards are planted on each ſide of 
the road. The vines have a beautiful 
effect, by hanging in feſtoons from one 
tree to another. The trees are generally 
white mulberries; among which, now 
and then, appears an oak. No ground 
is loft ; every ſpot between the trees is 
ploughed. Labour and induſtry are ſuf- 
ficiently apparent. People are wanting; 
where are they? Aſleep in convents; or, 
if awake, counting beads; calling idle- 
neſs, religion; lazineſs, piety; and ſloth, 
the command of God. 
| Bologna . is peculiarly fortunate, not 
only in being a territory of the holy ſee, 
but in being the birth-place of the pre- 
ſent pope, Benedict XIV. He is a man 
of literature, and a great encourager of 
arts and ſciences. He has always acted | 
with moderation in the ule of his eccleſi- 
aſtical power; and has gone ſo far as to 
_aboliſh a great number of thoſe per- 
nicious exerciſes o devotion, ſluggiſn 
2 * 
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holidays. He would proceed farther, if 
he dared*. He is very old, near eighty, 
but not infirm. He 1s of the family of 
Lambertini. 
St. Petronius's + church here is very 


large. On the ſame ſpot, where the 
high-altar now ſtands, the emperor 
| Charles V. was crowned king of Lom- 


bardy, by pope Clement VII. in the 


year 132941. The mo effect of 


. 3 
* He once offered all the Italian princes an 


utter abolition of all holidays, Sundays excepted 3 
Which offer procured him the appellation of Pa- 
pa Proteftante, the Proteſtant Pope. But after long 
| debates and conſultations, every one of thoſe 
Princes rejected his holineſs's offer, and choſe to 


go on in the old way. Baretti. He died in 1758, | 
aged 83. ; 
+ Bp. of Bologna i in the 5th century, and pa- 5 


tron of that city. The greateſt curioſity in this 
church is the braſs meridian line, drawn by Caffinis - 


the celebrated aſtronomer, of which there is a 


e in Wright's Sraewels, taken from Caf ms 
book. 


t Charles affected to unite, in his public entry 
into Bologna, the ſtate and majeſty that ſuited an 


_ Kunperors 
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that coronation, you remember, was an 
univerſal peace to 1taly. 
The Cathedral, dedicated. to st. Peter, 
has been decorated, and even augmented 
a third part, by the preſent pope. In it 
is the burial-vault of the Lambertini. 
The ſeveral interior chapels, all clean to 
a degree of neatneſs, are moſt. of them 
beautifully magnificent, either by pic- 
tures, or by monuments. Scarce a week 
Paſſes without many valuable preſents 
from the Pope to this ſeat. of his nativity. 
Judge then, under the auſpicious influ- 
ence of ſuch a ſtar, how flouriſhing the 
univerfity of Bologna mult be, eſpecially 
_ that part of it, which was founded, built, 


and inſtituted, in the year 1712, by that 


great ſoldier, and greater philoſopher, 


Emperor, with the humility becoming an obedi- 
ent ſon of the church; and while at the head of 
twenty thouſand veteran ſoldiers, able to give 
law to all 7zaly, he kneeled down to kiſs the feet 
of that very pope whom he had ſo lately detained 5 
3 . e, 
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Lewis Ferdinand Marfight*, —as a repoſi- 


tory for all the branches of uſeful and 
ornamental knowledge ! Whatever is 


rare or remarkable in art or nature may 


be found in this repoſitory, Every ſci- 
ence has its ſchool, In the anatomy 
| ſchool we ſaw an Egyptian mummy, with 
the face uncovered, and a great hole 
left where the noſe had been. Two 
white beads ſupplied the place of eyes. 
The figure appeared hideous even to a 
degree of horror, It ſmelt exceſſively 


ſtrong of ſpices. With what a yariety 


of ſuperſtition and ſelt-love does the 
world abound ! How fond are we of 
| thoſe bodies, which ſeldom endyre above 
fourſcore years, and give us pain and 


torment great part of that time 


Among many ancient tablets, I took 


- Count Marſigli died in 1730, in the Seth 


| year of his age. His military character received 
an indelible ſtain by the ſurrender of Old Briſac 


to the French i in 1703. 
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particular notice of one, which, from its 
Inſcription and its ſize, carried in it ſome- 
thing of ſingularity. The ſtone was an 
oblong ſquare, about a foot and a half 
one way, and half a toot the other. The 
| inſcription was this: 


A TERENTIUS: -ANTIOCHUS: 
SIBI - ET: AMICIS* SUIS Fe”. 


$uppoſing this tablet to have been placed 
over the door of an houſe newly built by | 
Ter. Antiochus, what can be more ex- 
preſſively elegant? 
When I viewed and conſidered atten- 
tively every apartment, and its furniture, 
in the academy of this opulent city, 1 
could not help wiſhing, chat we had ſome 
ſimilitude to it in either of our Engliſh 
_ univerſities, We have there a picture- | 
gallery, but no paincers z an anatomy- 
ſchool, but no fur geons. We abound in 


+ « A, TERENTIUS: ANTIOCHUS, FOR | 
* HIMSELF AND His FRIENDS. ” | 
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trifles, and are proud of ſhewing Oliver 


Cromwell's ſkull, Preſident Bradſhaw's 
hat, and a Chineſe pack of cards. With 
what contempt and indignation muſt a 
Rnſſhan look upon the Czar of Muſcovy's 


dram- cup? It is true, all theſe minutia 
have been preſents; ; but the Muſeum at 
Bologna has, from its firſt inſtitution, de- 
ſpiſed childiſh toys, and only: received 


valuable curioſities. 


The books, which are both numerous 


and valuable, are not at preſent to be 


ſeen. They are taken down. A new 


library 1 is fitting up to receive them. It 


is a room of fine proportion, and will 


contain an hundred thouſand volumes. 


The whole is finiſhing at the expence of 


the Pope. The ſhelves are all fixed. 


The caſes are faced with the fineſt wal- 


nut-tree, and the workmanſhip is nice 
enough to remind us of England. 


Here ends my account of one of the 
Kneſt cities in Italy. I have loſt no time 
„ in 
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in making as many remarks as I could; 


being fully reſolved to give you all the 
9 —— in the power of, 


DEAR sin; 
bon faithful humble ſervant; 


0 0 R * v. | I 


LATTER 
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: Florence, Odtober 28th, 1954; 


DEAR SIR, 


* This mountain is called Juve by Mon- 


4 1 ſieur 


E arrived here on che BY inlet 
in the afternoon. Our jour- 
ney hither from Bologna was performed 
in a day and an half. The aſcent of the 
Apennines was neither dangerous nor fa- 
tiguing. As ſoon as we quitted the Bolog- 
eſe, and entered into the Tuſcan territo- 
ries, the road was fine, and our deſcents 
and aſcents ſurpriſingly eaſy. Scarce any 
public work can redound more to the 
honour of the preſent emperor, as duke 
of Tuſcany, than this new road. It is 
carried on in ſuch a manner between the 
 Apennines, that the Monte Fuovo®, a kind 
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of twin brother to Mount cent, is ene 
 tirely avoided. 
I have often wiſhed that among the | 
” yarious charities in England, the faſhion- 
able current of legacies to the public 
might run in a different channel from 
what it has hitherto done. Libraries we 
have enough, Hoſpitals enough. Sup- 

poſe ſums of money were left to the im- 


provement and conſtant amendment of 


public roads. Could there be a more 
Patriot virtue, or a ſurer acquiſition of 


perpetual fame? Statues, monumental 


pillars, and pyramids, (inſtead of our 
Preſent plain mile-ſtones) might be erect- 
ed in the different parts of Great. Britain, 
where ſuch legacies were appointed to 
take place. The memory of the donors 
might be preſerved, by pompous inſcrip- 
tions engraven on braſs or marble. The 
ſieur Mien (Letter xxxii) and ſome geographers. 
By Mr. Wright, a more modern traveller, it is. 


called Giago (vol. ii. p. 432-) and it is ſo called 
by the Florentine, 1 5 | 


tax 
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tax of turnpikes might ſoon be leſſened, 1 
and in time entirely aboliſhed. If I go = 


F 1 
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further in purſuit of this hint, you will bit U 
think me as troubleſome to you, as the 1 
projector Henriques appears to every mi- 1 

niſter, whom his majeſty employs. —]I. = 


haſten therefore to reaſſume my travels, 
Within a mile or two of Florence we 


ſtept ſome fe paces out of the road, to i F 

ſee a ſmall country-houſe belonging to 1 

the emperor, called Pratolino. The wa- "if 

ter-works at this place muſt have been 7 

made at an immenſe expence. They are oh 

entirely in the old taſte; but that old 1 

taſte, by not having been viſible in 9 

England for many years paſt, is now be- 0 

come ſo new, that, at leaſt, it gave us 9 

the pleaſure of novelty, and made us re- - 

collect the delights and amuſements of — —_ 

our childhood. The houſe of Pratoimo 1 

has nothing belonging to it very beauti ?: : 5 
* ful, except the ſituation. On the out- 5 


ſide, it is a plain and an heavy building. 
7 The 1 rooms are not many: moſt of chem 


are 
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are large. In the upper ſtory i is a little 
theatre, where, during the reigns of the 
Medici, operas were conſtantly acted, in 
the ſummer-ſeaſon. The houſe is kept 
in excellent order and repair, nor are the 
water-works totally neglected; but a de- 
ſerted palace has the face of ruin, | Pra- ; 
 tolino has had its day “. 

In the approach to the city of N. 
rence, the little country- -ſeats, which are 
very numerous, very white, and promr- 
cuouſly diſperſed among the hills and 
ever-greens, have a moſt pleaſing effect 
to the eye. A triumphal arch, juſt 
| finiſhed, crowned with an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of the preſent emperor, adds to 
tlie beauty of the approach. We are 
lodged near the Arno, and within 1 10 


„ At this palace the late duke of Tl was ele- 


-gantly entertained, in his return from Legbor r 


— 7 : ; Re” 23 
3 * nnn, 9 
2 We e e e 9 


to Florence, April 8, 1764, and expreſſed himſelf | 


highly pleaſed with the happy diſpoſition of the _ | b 


fountains, grottos, water-works, and other deco- 
rations of the Sardens which ſurround. that beau- 


| tyul ſeat, ; | 5 7 
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of the moſt beautiful bridge in the world, 


I ponte della Trinita . The Arno di- 


vides the city into two unequal parts. 
It is navigable for ſmall veſſels from Flo- 
Fence to the ſea. In the midſt of ſum- 


mer, it often wants water. In the win- 


ter-ſeaſon, it often overflows. You 


may judge that ſuch extremes are by no 
means advantageous to trade. 


PFlorente, and indeed moſt of the towns 


in Taly, except Bologna, are in a viſible 
ſtate of decay. I have peeped into the 
Florentine gallery. Language cannot de- 


It was made by Anmanati, a celebrated Fle- 


rentine ſculptor and architect, the old bridge hav- 


ing been carried away by an inundation in the 


year 1557. The arches of it, after a riſe of a few 


feet from the place where they ſpring, are turned 


in the form of a cycloid; a particularity which. 
they ſay, no other bridge in the world has. It is 
all of fine white marble, and there are four ſtatues 
of the ſame, repreſenting the four ſeaſons, two 


N at each end of the bridge. Wright. 


Mr. Wright has given a draught of it, taken. 
f by * Galilſi, the great duke's architect. 


ſcribe 
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| 5 it in its true perfection, nor can 
any copy reach the beauties of the origi» 


nal Yenus. In the fame room, which is 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Tribune, 
are placed the Dancing Faun; the Venus 
_ witrix; the Venus cœleſtis; the Slave whet- 
ting his knife; and the Wreſtlers *. 3 
have ſeen copies of the Dancing Faun +. 
You would conſtantly turn your eyes 
from them after having ſeen the original. 


Mirth and a kind of thoughtleſs, pleaſ- 


ing folly, appear in the countenance ; 
ſtrength and agility in the limbs. The 
Venus victrix and the Venus cœleſtis might 
appear fine ſtatues, if the Ver enus de Me- 


BI Flaminius Vacca, as quoted by 3 in 

his {timerariam IJtalicum, ſays, that“ this group 
: $©-was Aug. ap in his time, before St. John s gate 

*in Rome,” There 1 is a prines of it in Monifan- | 
con's antiquities. 2 
+ Michael Angelo is ſad to have added the head 
and arms to it; but the piece is originally aſcribed 
to Praxiteles. It is not poliſhed, but remark- 
d ¾ Cr Ng 
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LETTER VII. 77 
dici were not in the ſame room. The 
Venus victrix is not entirely naked. She 


has the apple, the enſign of her triumph, 
in her hand. The Venus caleſtis * (or 
Urania) is leſs naked than the Venus vic- | 
trix: She is adjuſting her hair, and has a 
diadem upon her head. Both theſe ſta- 


tues are larger than the life, both in ex- 


act proportion. The virtuoſi are divided 
BFE 
think it a ſtatue in honour of that ſer- 


* This ſtatue is by Hercules W | See an 
account and the draught of theſe ſtatues 3 in the Mu- 
Aan Florentinum. 


+ The Wraſtlers, 2 Faun, the Slave, Ts 
= the Venus de Medici, were extremely well caſt in 
copper by Signor Soldani for the great duke of 


Marlhorough, and are now at Blenbeim. Copics of 
them by the ſame artiſt had been previouſly order- 
ed by queen Aune, intended as a prefent to his 


grace, but a change in the miniſtry intervening, 
they were countermanded, and ſtil} remain at 
Florence. The earl of Macclesfield alſo, at Sherberu 


caſtle, has admirable copies of the Venus and 


Faun, caſt for the late earl by Signor Pieiro Ci 


priani. 


vant, 5 


anmnmeme 
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vant, who, by liſtening and continuing 
his work, diſcovered Catiline's conſpiracy. 
Others think it the ſtatue of Accius Na- 


vius, the famous Roman augur, who, be- 


ing challenged by Tarquinius Priſcus to 
give a proof of his art, cut a ſtone in 
two with a razor. The learned have ob- 


jections to this latter explanation. I 
have neither knowledge, time, nor incli- 


nation to anſwer them: but I could not 
obſerve in the figure the leaſt ſymptoms 


of a liſtener. It ſeems to be a perſon 


whetting his knife, as if for ſome great 
and mighty purpoſe“, and at the ſame 


time looking up to heaven to implore 


aſſiſtance, or to attend the approach of a 


bod omen, The Wreflers (Ponerati 


* His lordſhip's conjecture is well founded. On 
the reverſe of a coin of the Antonine family, in 
the great duke's collection, this figure bene to 
hang- 

ing on a tree, while this butcher is © whetting 


be the flayer of Marſyas, who is repreſente 


his knife,” and receiving directions from 4- 


ale) 
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8fe) 18 the work. of a Grecian ſtatuary, 8 k i 
his name unknown. It may well be # | 
ſuppoſed the admirable performance of Ne 
Myron, the diſciple of Ageladas, among ib 
whoſe works Pliny mentions, 1 


2 ew 
e 2 
* es Fs Toe OR * ” 
e 


| Delphices pentathlos, Pancrotiaſtas* . 


But beyond them all i is the Venus. There 5 a 
1 ſaw artis ſummum OPUS, Human power „„ | Te” 
can go no further. Her head, as you e Wl 

may remember by the copies, turns Aa 
little towards the left ſhoulder, Her 

hands are placed, as modeſty would | 1 
Place them: her body inclines, and ger 

right leg advances forward. But he 


Lib. xxxiv. cap. 8. The ſtatue of the wreſtlers, -,..., 

Te or boxers, who had been victors in the five —— 
games or ſports,” “ ; =_ 
The works of Myron are S for their 5 wr 
tenderneſs and delicacy by Quintiſian, CB. xiii, C. ä 
10.) and on his brazen cow, in particular, there. 4 
are near forty epigrams in the Anrholegia, 1 
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hands, and head“, are juſt and de- 
licate to the utmoſt degree of perfec- 
_ tlonF, I will leave her with you; and 
"retire, till next poſt aſſures you that 1 
am, dear fir, VETO 


your true and Faithful 
| hu mble ſervant, 


Corrs. 


* Mr. Richar Jon thinks the head ſomewhat 

too little for the body. See his Trawels, p. 55. 

I This inimitable Statue, which was found at | 
15 Tivoli, formerly ſtood in the Medici palace on 
= mount Pincio at Rome, from whence, together with 

the Whetter above-mentioned, it was brought to 
Florence by order of duke Cone III. The inſerip- 
- tion on the baſe ſhews it to be the work of Cleo- 

abe the fon of Apolloderus. Mr. Addiſon ſays, 
he had ſeveral reaſons to believe that the name 

Jof the ſculptor on us pedeſtal is not ſo old as 
0 * the ſtatue,” Ph, 
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LETTER VIII 


Florence, Odtober zoth, 1754. 


F Have given you time enough, dear 
fir, to conſider the beauties of Venus. 
Let us quit the Tribune, and look into 


the other ſix rooms, that are adjoining to 


different parts of the gallery. They are 
not all equally valuable, but each room 

contains various curioſities, not to bs 
found in England, nor in any other part 
of Ttaly. Florence ſeems to have engroſſed 
the treaſures of the whole earth. She is, 


what the old poet ſays of Great Britain, 


A world within herſelf, with wonders 


bleſt. 


One of the largeft rooms within the gal- 
| ery is now almoſt entirely filled with 
Portraits of eminent painters, all drawn 
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by themſelves “. Sir Godfrey Kneller is 
placed on high. He looks fierce, and 
by his dreſs and poſture, ſeems fitter to 
hold a truncheon than a pencil. I ſmiled 
to ſee Liotard there, in his Turkiſh habit; 

a dreſs which has impoſed upon many 
Engliſh chriſtians, who thought him an 
excellent painter, becauſe he appeared 
to be a Turk. He has exhibited himſelf 
in crayons, and in remarkable diſpropor- 
tion. The immortal Raphael d' Urbino 
in ſome meaſure keeps the pretended 
Mabometan in countenance, by having 
left a repreſentation. of his own perſon, 
far ſhort of that exquiſite power and 
perfection, to which he afterwards at- 
_ tained 4. On reviewing the whole col- 
lection, that trite but applicable line in 
Martial immediately occurred, ; 


| ® There were a bun ate and thirty-ſeven when 
Mr. Mon was at Florence in 1688. 
+ RaphaePs portrait makes no great figure, and 
* muſt certainly have been very young at the 
time of this performance. | Auer,, 


5 Luut 
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bunt bona, ſunt quedam mediecria, ſunt 
- ala plura. 


- tothe ane room, between the windows, 
is placed a magnificent ſtatue of cardinal | 
Lecpold de Medici*, It is to him that 
the Florentine gallery is indebted for its 
greateſt and rareſt curioſities. He was 
the ſon of Coſmo II, and the brother of 
Ferdinand II, ſucceſſive grand dukes of 
Tuſcany, He had -adam ent and know- 
ledge to direct, and at the ſame time, 
fortune and power to aſſiſt his taſte. 
He was, as the inſcription on the pe- 
deſtal of his ſtatue jultly deſcribes him, 
Omnis eruditionis et elegantiæ aſſertor. 8 
The other rooms are different ſcenes 
of the power of art. Various pieces of 
the whiteſt ivory, turned in the niceſt 


This ſtatue is of white marble, and finely ex- 
ecuted by Giow. Battiſtia Feggini. The cardina! is 
in a ſitting attitude, and over him this inſcription, 
Semper refus, ſemper idem. Always juſt, and 
wy ans the ſame.“ . Pt 


"10 2 manner; 
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manner; many of them the works of the 
grand dukes, and the princes of the 
houſe of Medici. Amber cabinets, ori- 
ental alabaſter, precious ſtones, lapis la- 
Kuli, inlaid tables, porcelain, cryſtal, e- 
very ſpecies of virtu. Three repreſen- 
tations in coloured wax work will for ever 
ſtrike my memory with horror and admi- 
ration. One is the different progrels of 
decay upon human bodies after death, 
from the moment they are laid into their 


diſmal receptacle, to the laſt abolition of 


the fleſh, a ſkeleton. The ſecond is 4 

moſt melancholy repreſentation of the 

fate of perſons either dead, or dying, on -- 
the plague. Theſe are, both, in glaſs : 

| cabinets, preſerved with the utmoſt nice- 
ty. They were executed during the 

_ reign of Ferdinand I +, while the plague 
raged in Florence. T he operator lived 


* A round box _ was turned by the Czar 
Peter the Great, a pair of chandeliers by Prince 


Theodore of Bavaria, &c. 


+ He died in 1609. 
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only to finiſh his work, and then fell a 
victim to the cruel peſtilence, which he 
The third (the firſt 


had repreſented x. 
performance of the ſame author) is an 


head. The ſkin from the ſkull is turned 
down from one ſide of the face, and the 
glands are plainly, too plainly, diſcover- 
ed. In viewing theſe pieces, each ſpec- 
tator endeavours to fly, but cannot. He 
tries to turn away his eyes, but cannot. 
He ſtays againſt his will, and is chained 
againſt his inclination. Now get you 
to my lady's chamber, and tell her, 
let her paint an inch tuck, to this fa- 
« your ſhe muſt come.” 

I have omitted to tell you, that the 
walls of ſeveral of the ſeven rooms, 
particularly of the Tribune, are covered 
with the works of Raphael, Titian, Paul 
Veroneſe, Tintoret, Vandyck, and the fineſt 


> * Theſe admirable pieces were the workman- @— 
mip of Crejetano Julio Zummo, a Sicilian eccleſi- 
1 race whole Pry hangs near them, Keyſer. £7 
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performances of the fineſt maſters. Some 
Engliſb portraits, particularly the earl of 
_ Offory and general Monck, reminded me 
of my diſtant country. An head in wax 
of Oliver Cromwell * carries on it all the 
marks of © a great wicked man.“ It 
bears the ſtrongeſt characteriſtics of 

boldneſs, ſteadineſs, ſenſe, penetration, 
and pride. It is ſaid to have been taken 

off from his face after his death. I can- 
not yield to that aſſertion. The muſcles 
are ſtrong and lively; the look is fierce 
and commanding. Death ſinks the fea- 
| tures, . renders all the muſcles languid, 
and flattens every nerve. I dare ſay, the 
duke of Tuſcany then "reigning e 


* e It 4 well known that the grand duke of 
Juſcauy gave cool. to a relation of Cromæbell 
Kc Riß picture by Waller. This portrait 1s 
now in the palace P1777 at Florence, where there 
« is a celebrated caſt of his face.“ Granger's 8 
Biographical Hiſtory, vol. ii. part 1. p. W 
5 he caſt (mentioned Above)! is in the gallery of 

e Old Palace. „„ 
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mand II.] thought it an honour to aſk, 
and receive ſo valuable a preſent +. The 
face was certainly finiſhed durante vil: 
the ſucceeding times rendered the avow- 
al of ſuch a gift impolitic, and the in- 
ſtance of ſo ſtrict a e e 
ſhameful. 


The antiquities of Rome have filled 
another chamber. The =” is loſt and 
confounded amidſt ſellæ, bnzai., lucerne, 
claves, vaſa, menſa et culinæ inſtrumentæ, 5 
cochlearia, poltelle © el cetera, el cetera, 

et cetera. 


＋ In 7. hurloe's Stam . vol. iii. p. 147, is 
a letter from the great duke's principal ſecretary 

to his reſident Salvatti in England, (dated Flo- 
rence, Feb. 20, 1654,) offering © to the lord 
„ proteCtor's highneſs a preſent of twenty-four 
© cheſts of ſeveral ſorts of wines, a ſign of the 
great duke's moſt obſequious ſervice to his 
* highneſs, &c. beſceching him to be pleaſed 
to judge (even by ſuch a ſmall toy) the true 
intention and deſire he hath and ever will have 
to ſerve his highneſs in greater matters.” 
Chairs, boxes, lamps, keys, veſſels, table and 
kitchen utenſils, ſpoons, diſhes, &c. Sn | 


64 „„ 
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Let me again recollect myſelf to ſay, 
that the inlaid tables in the ſeveral 
rooms conſiſt of jaſper, topazes, agates, 


and all kinds of coloured marble fo nice- 


ly put together, as to form the maſt 
beautiful figures, and the moſt natural 
repreſentations of towns“, woods, rocks, 
rivers, cattle, and people; not to men- 
tion a certain broken pearl necklace, the 

| beads of which my daughter + tried in 

| vain to take up in her hand. It would 
be worth the trouble of travelling twelve 
hundred miles, the diſtance which I now 
compute myſelf from you, to behold any 
one of theſe rooms; but moſt eſpecially | 
the Tribune, You ſee the roof, height, 
and ſhape of it, not the ſize, in the late 
lord Burlington's ſalon at Chiſwick. 
The gallery” itſelf ſeems entirely re- 


1 N 43 ths of cheſe moſaic flone hes repreſents 
5 dhe town and port of Leghorn, lapis laxuli being 
leid for the ſea. Skippen. 


. . * * now viſcounteſs Torvingen 


ſerved 
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ferved for antique buſts and ſtatues. Of 
the former is a ſeries of the emperors 
of Rome“, and ſome of the empreſſes, 
from the firſt Cæſar down to Galienus. 
Tou will find an exact catalogue of tbem, 
if my memory ſerves me, in : Wright's 
Travels . 

Among the n ſcarce: any one has 
ſtruck me more than the figure, or ra- 
ther the face of Marhas, flayed by Apol- 
lp, and tied to a tree, It is a maſter- 

piece in its kind, Rage, pain, and diſap- 
pointment appear moſt ſtrongly in the 
countenance z and poor Marſyas ſeems 
to anſwer the deſcription of the damned, 
by weeping, g. . | and Rs his 
teeth T. . 
Strangers are admitted to walk in the 
gallery al the morning , and to converſe. 


. All except about 6x. 

F Vol. ii. p. 397 
1 A print of this ſtatue, engraved by Boil ara, 
is inſerted, as an ornamenta] en in Mr. 9 * 
: f p. 91. : 


With 
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with marble gods and petrified emperors 
as freely as they pleaſe, The rooms 
within the gallery are kept under lock 
and key; no perſon is permitted to re- 
main alone in any one of them, even for 
a moment. Such a precaution, without 
doubt is neceſſary, as they contain mil- 
lions of little curioſities, that might be 
eaſily filched by that kind of pick- pocker, 1 
who entitles himſelf a Virtuoſo. 
To- morrow we go to Piſa, with an 
intention of ſettling there during the 

winter- ſeaſon. When we have taken a 
ſufficient vie w of that univerſity, ſo as to 
give you ſome little account of 1 it, you 
ſhall hear again from 


your very faithful 
obedient ſervant, 


Cox xx. 


LETTER 


[91] 


Pi/a, November 7th, 1754 
BEAR STR; 


N my laſt f told you, that we had 


thoughts of ſettling here. It is im- 


pofſible. If cither houſe, victuals, ot 


even neceſſaries were to be had in Piſa, 


we ſhould be glad to remain in this city; 


but in its pretent Nate, camelions only can 


inhabit it. Horſes indeed may graze and 
fatten in the ſtreets, Human creatures, 
unleſs they are Laliaus, cannot find lodg- 


ings or ſubſiſtence. It is the ſecond town 
in Tuſcany; it is an archbiſhopric, and 
an univerſity. Pompous titles! but ti- 


tles only. Under the houſe of Medici, 


Piſa may have been in vigour and prol- 


perity; yet I remember, % en men- 


tions the circumſtance I juit now hinted, 


of 


+ 1 
i 
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of graſs growing in the ſtreets*. Mifon 
wrote in the year 1688+, in the reign of 
Coſmo III, who almoſt conſtantly refided 
in this city during the depth of winter; 


yet its atrophy was then begun, and now, 


1 own, it appears in the laſt ſtage of a 


conſumption. 


Piſa, divided like 5 by the 
Arno, is ſituated in a fine open country. 
A broad magnificent quay with houſes 
on each ſide of the river, various ſtatues, 


convents, and churches, the cathedral, 
the baptiſtery, he bs dee, the town- 


houſe, and the hanging tower, are orna- 
mental edifices, that, in defiance of po- 
verty and deſolation, give an air of gran- 


AR deur to Piſa, and make it appear like a 


- * This circumfiance i is alfo mentioned. by Key- © 


fer, who was at P:/a in 1730, 2nd Dr.  Smeller, 


who was there in 1765. 

+ Mr. Mien travelled with the earl of . 
brother to the duke of Or mond. His travels were 
Fe (in F 1 eneÞ]. 1 in 3 vols. 1 12. in 1691. 
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fair city, which ſome furious peſtilence 


as lately depopulated“. 

The penſile tower, built with ſo much 
en from the top to the baſe, as to 
appear a kind of miracle to the ignorantę, 


is of a round | cylindrical form, com- 


” * In like manner Dr. Smollet : ** Pila is a fine 


old city that ſtrikes you with the ſame venera- 
tion you would feel at the fight of a temple 
« which bears the marks of decay, without being : 


_ © abſolutely in ruins.” 
1 M. de la Condamine found by 3 


that a plumb- line let down from the top, touches 


the ground at the diſtance of thirteen feet from 


the bottom of the tower. Moſt writers are of opi- 
nion, that this inclination is accidental, not de- 
agned, as the pedeſtals of the pillars, Which are 
under ground, are in the ſame inclined poſition 
with thoſe above, and even the ſcaffold-holes, 


which remain unfilled, are all ſloping. 


This tower was completed in the year 1 174. by 5 


one William, a German, perhaps the ſame William 
who from 1175 to 1179 was employed in re- 
building the choir of Canterbury, where, it is ob- 


ſervable, the capitals of the pillars are very ſimi- 
milar to thoſe of Piſa, approaching nearly to the 


: 4 eriuthian. 
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LEV 


poſed of eight ſtones of the whiteſt- mar- 


ble, an hundred and eighty feet high. 

The cathedral is dark and gloomy, 
large and magnificent; a Gothic build- 
ing; ſomething ſingular, and not eaſily 
deſcribed, is diſguſtful to the eye upon the 
firſt entrance into it: I believe, from 


the confuſion of orders; Gothic arches 
being mixed with Corinthian pillurs“. 


The ceiling is gilt, and divided into 
compartments. A monument of an arch- 


biſhop of Piſa 1s very fine, eſpecially as 
ſupported by two ſtatues of CHARIT Y 
and RELIGION. The pillars of the whole 


church are all of marble and granite: 


different in their colours, not beautiful 


bo Theſe pillars, however, are not Erdl, but 


that light, neat, modern Gothic, (juſt mentioned) 
more properly ſtiled Arabeſgue, or Saracenic, from 
its being ſirſt introduced, in the tenth century, 
by the Arabiaus, or Saracens. See Rinu's Grecian 
Orders of Architecture, p. g. and Bentham's Hiſtory 
of Ely Cathedral, p. 36. where the reader will 
| find a more accurate account of Gothic archi- 


recur than any yet — 


in 


T 


in . arrangement. The pavement 


is Moſaic. The gates are of braſs +, ex- 
quiſitely wrought; they repreſent in 


{mall figures, the whole hiſtory | of the 


bible. = 


On the outlide of this cathedral. 1 took 


particular notice of a ſarcophagus, ſtuck 
up awkwardly enough, againſt the wall. 
It repreſents in the true antique manner, 
the ſtory of Venus, Adonis, and the boar. 


At a corner I obſerved a ſtone, acci- 


dentally thruſt in by the workmen, not 


at the original building, but to ſupply 

ſome vacancy made either by time or ac. 

cident, and fo little conſpicuous, that I 
had gone twice round the cathedral be- 
fore 1 perceived it. Part of the inſcrip- 


tion is broken off; the remainder is 
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1 ſhall not trouble you with many 


more quotations of this fort, Grevius; 
Gronovius, Gruter, Montfaucor, and many 
other authors, being ſo amply filled with 
inſcriptions, | that "Jon. the minuteſt 
{crap can have eſcaped them. As yet, 
to my great ſurpriſe and diſappointment; 
I have found few footſteps of ancient 

| Rome; not a portico, not an arch, not a 
column, to be ſeen. The Goths and 
Vandals, the Guelphs and Gibbelines*, the 
more modern, but continued wars in 
Tuſcany, muſt have occaſioned this g great 
dearth of heatheniſh reliques, which, if 
they are not ſo ſacred as the thumbs of 
_ ſaints, or the thigh- bones of martyrs, 
are at leaſt, as ſatisfactory and much | 
more inſtructive. 85 


Q The faRions of the popes and the emperors: 
the firſt ſo called from Guelph duke of Bavaria, 
in the xith century; the other from a village in 
Suabia given as a watch word to the army of 
Conrad III. in the xiith century, by Frederick his | 
brother, who had been educated there. 5 5 
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Yeſterday, we went to view a city of 
the greateſt traffic in Italy, Leghorn, 


¶ Livorno]. It is a free port, belonging to 


the dukes of Tuſcany, on the Mediter- 
ranean, which, however boiſterous and 
Paſſionate at ſome times, appeared to us 


placid, and ſmooth as glaſs. The ſtreets 
of Leghorn are ſtrait; the chief ſtreet is 


very broad, and proportionably long. 
The ſquare is very ſpacious and hand- 


ſome, not regular, but originally in- 
tended to have had buildings in every 
one of the four ſides, exactly anſwera- 1 


ble to each other. The great church, 
which conſtitutes part of the ſquare, is 


magnificent; the ceiling of it is finely 
painted, The houſes were originally 


built low and regular. As the inhabi- 


tants have ene they have added 
ſtory upon ſtory, and have entirely broken 


in upon the uniformity. Paintings in 


freſco have formerly decorated he out- 


ſide of every houſe in the great ſtreet. 


Time, weather, and alterations hae al- 
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moſt quite defaced the paintings. Leg- 
horn, before the rife of the houſe of Me- 
dici, belonged to the republic of Genea, 


who exchanged it with Coſmo, the firſt 


great duke of Tuſcany, for Sarzana * 


Both parties had their advantage in the 


exchange. Sarzana lay on the borders 


of Genoa, Leghorn on thoſe of Tuſcany $ 


but Coſino, and his two ſons Francis and 
Lerdinand, who, in their turns, were his 
ſucceſſors, judiciou ly foreſaw the advan- 
tage that might be made of its ſituation, 
* hey built walls round the city. They 


1 The Writers of the Univerſal Modern Hiſtorx 
(vol. x. 370. and xiii. 326.) ſay, that Leghorn 


was ſold to the Florentines for 120,000 N | 
* by Themas Fregeſo, doge of Genca, in 1420, 


bout a hundred years before Co/mo, the firſt great 
duke wes born. Other writers affirm that Charles 
VIII. took Leghorn from the Gence/e, and gave it 


to the Florentiues, in 1495. Keyſler agrees with 
cur author, and even the Modern H. Meer ians, in a 
ſublequent part of their work, (vol. xvi. p. 216.) 


ſay allo, that Leg born was obtained 1 in exchange 
for Sar Kana,” 


Tenc:d 
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| fenced thoſe walls with forts, They 
cleared and drained the marſhes, that 
had long rendered the place unwhole- 
ſome and uninhabited “. They eſta- 
bliſned the freedom of the port, and 
[| formed two moſt commodious harbours, 
. the one for larger, the other for ſmaller 
veſſels. They made the city an aſylum 
againſt arreſts for debt. You will allow 


"OM In the reign of the gtand-duke Ferdinand II. - "i 
Sir Nobert Dudley, ſon of the earl of Leicefter, who | 


aſſumed his grandfather's title of duke of Nor- . 

thumberland, and reſided at Florence, became famous i 
on account of that great project, which he formed, 
of draining a vaſt tract of moraſs between Pi/z 


and the ſea, and railing Leghorn, which was then | bt 
a mean and pitiful place, into a large and beau- _ | 9 
tiful town, improving the haven by a mole, &c. 
and having engaged his ſerene highneſs to declare —— 
it a free port, he, by his influence aud correſpon- = 
dences, drew many Engliſb merchar.ts to ſettle and — _ 
ſet up houſes there. For theſe and other great 9 
ſervices, the grand-duke ſettled on him a penfion _ 1 


of 2500 ſequins, [goo J. ſterling] and gave him 
the caſtle of Corbello, & c. Biographia Britannica, 
OY HC oy ot a; 
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this to be a refinement upon the ſcheme 
of Romulus. Every point of policy, o- 
mitted or uncompleted by the firſt great- 
duke, and his eldeſt ſon, was ſupplied 
by the wiſdom of Ferdinand, who con- 
firmed and ſecured the wealth and trade 
of this new mercantile world. Piſa only 
ſuffered by the completion of ſo wile a 
ſcheme. She ſoon became a deſerted 
city: her inhabitants left her. They 
haſtened to meet that amazing concourſe 
of merchants, who ſwarmed every day to 
Leg horn. Unhappy Piſa ! once a pow- 
erful republic, afterwards enſlaved by 
many maſters, now, as I before remark- 

ed, una cittd, uni verſitd, et niente 
Neither the chriſtian piety of Coſmo, 
nor of F rancis, nor even of Ferdinand, 
who had been a cardinal, hindered them 
from eſtabliſhing in Leghorn, thoſe ne- 
ceſſary inſtruments of trade, the Fews. 
The thriving ſons of Tae! have a parti- 


- "0 quarter of the town aſſigned for = 


2 «A City, an univerſity, and nothing.” 
cheir 
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their abode. At preſent their number 
is fourteen thouſand, All religions are 


_ exerciſed peaceably by the Livornians, 


who appear, as a modern author expreſſes 
himſelf, „ like a hive of bees without 


e one ſting of devotion.” The inhabi- 


tants of Legborn ebb and flow, from 
three to five and forty thouſand people, 


compoſed of every nation under the ſun. 
Let us return, through a very de- 


lightful foreſt, from Leghorn to Piſa, - 


the diſtance only fourteen miles. 


Antiquarians affirm, not without ſome. 


degree of probability, that Pi/a was ori- 
ginally built by a Grecian colony, who 
ſettling in Etruria, denominated their 


new town, the ſame as that which they: --.:: 
had quitted in Peloponneſus. Virgil is 


brought as a witneſs to this aſſertion : | 
Hos parere jubent Alphez ab origine Piſe, 
Urbs "Oe Jos” Me 


* Enid. x. ver. 179. 


Piſa, a Tuſcan town, fapplics theſe bands, 
. krſt founded by Alphean hands, 885 


Wright, : 
n 3 | : | | Virgil, : 
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Vii vil, throughout his AEneid, has ſtudi. 
ouſly taken care to celebrate the places 


of moſt notoriety in his own time. 1 


cannot therefore avoid indulging myſelf 
in the thought, that I am now treading; 


on Claſſic ground. The ſituation of the 
City, on a fine river, in a plain, fertile, 
champaign country, the approach on 


every fide eaſy and delightful, the air as 


| healthy and as warm as that of Naples, 


were circumſtances adapted to Grecian 


luxury, and ſuch as left no perceptible _ 
_ alteration in the exchange of OO 
ſus for Etruria. 


I am juſt returned from viewing the 
great-duke's palace. It is rather an ex- 
cellent houſe than a royal dwelling. It 


is ſituated on one of the quays, and com- 


mands a proſpect of the Arno. 
The bury ing- place [ 1] campo . 


encompaſſed by a Gothic cloiſter, like 


that of Weſtminſter, but in an oblong 


ſquare*, Miracles attend every inch of 


the 
1 Its inner area is alle with earth hich was. 
— | ronght 


— — — —U — 
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#he ſacred ground, They are undoubtedly 

recorded by many legendary Writers, N 
will not add to the number. 


Around the walks of the cloiſter, are 
ranged many ſarcophagi, ſome very —_— 
| fine, in alto relievo. They were found "M0 


in different parts of Europe, and brought 
| hither, as to a repoſitory, by the pur- 
chaſe and command of the former great- . iy 
dukes of Tuſcany,  _ EE 


The aqueduct, which fapplies the i in- 3 
habitants with water, is a plain noble fa- 
bric. It is built on large brick arches  % 
four miles in length. I beheld with 4 
aſtoniſhment ſo expenſive, and fo bene 


| ficial a public work. Two large reſer- 
voirs receive the water, and ſupply two 


brought from Jeruſalem, in 1228, as ballaſt, in the 


galleys of the P/ans when they returned from — 4 
warring with the Turks, and from thence takes _ _ 
its name: it was begun to be built in the year --..: 
1200, and was finiſhed in 1278. It is the pro- j 3 


perty, they ſay, of Jeruſalem earth to reduce a 
-hody't to a ſkeleton 1 in 1 -four hours. 2 right. 
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_ perpetual fountains, that are at once an 
' ornament, a refreſhment, a convenience, 
and an advantage to the city. I bluſhed 
to think, that I had ever ſeen Cheapfide- 
conduit, and that I ſhall probably ſee 
again, in various parts of London, the 
letters F. P. to notify water, and a Fire- 
Plug, ſomewhere or other to be found, 
if diligently ſought for upon very emer- 
gent occaſions. The grand-duke Fer- 
ſdinand, has many ſtatues, and many 
pompous inſcriptions, throughout Tu/ca- 
uy, to his honour. His Aquepvucr at Piſa 
records his praiſes with greater truth, 
and more Juſtice, than all his other mo- 


If you are not tired, permit me to 
conduct you to the baths of Piſa, which 


are two miles diſtant from the town. 


— 


They are large, handſome, and conveni- 
ent, far more commodiouſly contrived 
than the baths in Somer ſelſhire. Any 
perſon may occupy a ſingle room, in 
which he will find a bath, A fre. Place, 


and 
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and ſufficient ſpace for a bed*, The 
waters are as hot as thoſe of the Queen's 
bath, and much of the ſame nature. The 


| lodgings (part of the great-duke's re- 
venue) are dear in reſpect of Itah, cheap 
in reſpect of Tunbridge, Bath, and Briſtol. 
All proviſions are brought in from the 


neighbouring common-wealth of Lucca. 


The city of Piſa cannot afford meat, or 


even greens or garden: fruits of any kind. 
The buildings are new. A rocky roman- 


tic hill riſes dla behind them, of which 


the greateſt part is covered by a wood of 


| ſhrubs conſiſting of juniper and myrtles. 


The buildings, the hill, the rocks, and 
the wood, afford a moſt Fe proſ- 


pect to the eye 


| Mulus! in orbe ſinus Baits Bale amænis tf. 
In the ſeaſon, which is the midſt of 


: funmer, great numbers of people reſort 


* Dr. Dominica? s baths, he, at Chelan "ITY 
| in ſome meaſure, formed on this model. 
5 Hor. Lib. 1. Epiſt. 1. var. 83. | 
No vr with FR Baia can compare. 
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to theſe baths, more for the benefit of 
bathing than of drinking the waters * 
When the company is Abient, I Have N 
ſeldom ſeen a place more ſuitably adapt. 
ed to ſtudy and contemplation. 
My next ſhall be from Florence; we 
are determined to winter there. I have 


bcen fo long in my viſit, that I muſt 


haſten to take leave. Adieu. 
< 0 R k E. 


*The hot ſprings of 7y/caxy were choaked up 
by the Barbarians. The famous counteſs Malilda, 
in 1113, repaired and made uſe of them; but the 
ſucceeding ages of barbariſm again choaked 
them, till about the year 1743 they were dil 
covered at the foot of mount S-. Giuliano not far 
from Piſa, and being again rebuilt, they are at thi: 
time [1763] vaſtly frequented for their medicinal | 


_ virtues, Univ. Mod. Hiſt. vol. xiii. p. 269. 


In Montfaucor's Antiquities is an inner view of 
that part of the ancient Baths of Pi called La- 
conicum, taken from a deſign of Cardinal Noris. 
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Florence, November 29th, 1754. 


E HOLD me, would thou 


couldit,” as Shakeſpear ſays, again 
ſituated and fixed among all the rarities 


of the European world ; again, my valu- 


able friend, in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
nus; again near 11 A della Triniid; a— 
gain under the protection, and often un- 


der the roof of a gentleman who ſtudies 
to make us happy; Horatio Mann, Eſq; 
his Majeſty's miniſter to the emperor as 


duke of Tuſcauy. I with you knew him; 
1 wiſh he knew you. He does honour 


to our nation. He lives elegantly and 
generouſly. He never fails in any point 
of civility and kindneſs to his country- 
men. The politeneſs of his manners, 


and the prudence of his conduct, are 


| ſhining 5 
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: Mining examples both to the Britons and 

Tralians. He is the only perſon I have 

ever known, whom all Engliſhmen agree 
in praiſing. He has the art of conquer- 
ing our prejudices, and taming our fierce- 
neſs. Sigh with me, that ſuch a man 
Mould be ſubject to perpetual head-achs, 
and to that delicate frame of conſtitu- 
tion, which is ſo often, and ſo eaſily, 
diſlocated; even to a degree, that almoſt 
unhinges life itſelf, or at leaſt weakens 
and renders it diffcult 10 repair. He 


3s fortunate in the friendſhip, ſkill, and _ 


care of his phyſician doctor Cochi, who 
has formerly been in England with the 
late lord Huntingdon. The doctor is 
much prejudiced in favour of the Engliſs, 
though he reſided ſome years among us. 
He is a man of moſt extenſive learning; 


underſtands, reads, and ſpeaks, all the 


European languages, is ſtudious, polite, 


— modeſt, SAGE, wen inſtruQtive. He 5 


| all who know him, Could I live with 


theſe 2 
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theſe two gentlemen only, and converſe 


with tew or none others, I ſhould ſcarce 
deſire to return to England in many 


years *, *, Foreigners, at my time of life, 


are not ſo reliſhable perhaps as they 
ougnht to be. Perhaps I carry with me 
the maladie du pais, a diſtemper, to 


which moſt men are liable. Be that as 


it may, it is irkſome to begin to form 


new acquaintance in a diſtant world, 
where the cuſtoms, the religion, the 


hours, the diſpoſitions, and all appear 


ances, are different from what \ we have 


* In another letter his lordſhip mentions the 
Abbe Nicolini, (who had alſo been in England) 
as a man of great family, of excellent ſenſe, 
things, and particularly obliging and attached 
„to the Englih;” and the Abbe Buondelmonte, 
ſuperior to moſt and inferior in learning to 


„ none.” The Abbe Nicelini is alſo celebrated 
by Mr. Sharp, This literary triumvirate, not ea- 


| fily to be matched, is now no more. Dr. Cochi's 
. on. 2 is one e of the e litera. ati of Florence. 


11 Tor | experienced 


' thorough knowledge of books, perſons, and 
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experienced before. I have not ſojourn- 
ed long enough among the Florentines to 
form any exact judgment of the people. 
What as yet J have been able to obſerve, | 
! will tell you, © 
The inhabitants of the * ſort are 
civil, grave, and abſtemious. Even an 
Engliſhman, conquered by example, drinks 
no bumpers here. The common people 
are lazy, proud, and cowardly. Not a 
grain of Roman ſpirit remains throughout 
Tuſcany, You know the general attach- 
ment which is inherent to names. The 
Florentines languiſh after the houſe of. 
Medici, yet by that family they were 
firſt enſlaved. That they ſhould wiſh 
their prince to reſide among them“, is 
conſonant to nature and to reaſon. They 


dream of ancient liberty ; their dreams 


They have now their wiſh. The late empe- 
ror not long before his death (which happened in 
1765) reſigned his Tan dominions to his ſecond _ 
ſon Peter-Leopuld, who now with his dutcheſs Im : 
infanta of Spain) reſides at 7 lorence. 


have e 


wn 
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have a gloomy effect upon their waking 
hours; they appear melancholy. “ We 
« are a people,” ſay they, < who are 
« tied by the leg. We wiſh to fly, but 
4 we are detained by iron chains.“ 
Whither would they fly ? Undoubtedly 
to their ancient republic. 

Their good breeding runs into the 
ſtiffneſs of ceremony. They are offend- 


ed at the leaſt defect in decorum *. There 


are certain eſtabliſhed laws in going into 


a coach, that ſtill puzzle me, and often 


make me ſtudy very heartily which is 
my right, and which is my left hand. 


its beauty and the fineneſs of its ſituation, 
- C6 


of ſociety. The chevalier D. who has lived 
there ſome years cannot ſufficiently expreſs his 


66 


chagrin at the troubleſome cuſtoms and eternal 
ceremonies of the Florentines, as well as the u- 


among theſe cuſtoms, one cannot but think 
them extremely * Letter XXXL. 


* 


No 


* Thus alſo Mr. Min: © Notwithſtanding 


the reſiding in Florence is very melancholy to 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to taſte the ſweets 


viſibility of the women. Without being born 
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No Florentine ever appears in an undreſs. 
The fidlers, the taylors, and the barbers 
all wear ſwords. The noblemen (la no- 
bilita) ſtir not to the next door without 
a numerous attendance of lacqueys, a- 
mong whom is always a running foot- 
man. They are ſtrangers to what the 
French call Eas g; in which point that 
nation deviates into an extreme, particu- 
larly by avoiding cleanlinels, and —— 
ting decorum. 
The Florentines affect, 90 en 
reach magnificence. Their equipzges 
are fine, their coaches large, their horſes 
lean; their palaces truly ſumptuous. 
They make few or no entertainments. 
Neither their diſpoſitions nor revenues 
will allow of hoſpitality. Sin Nov 
 eard-aſſemblies, in which formality, r 
ther than dignity, or gaiety, preſides. 1 
am told they are ſatyrical. It is certain 
they are nice obſervers, and neither de- 
fective in judgment or underftanding; 
yet their * pus amuſements and diver- 
ſions, 
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ſions, eſpecially thoſe of the theatre, are 


the amuſements and diverſions of chil- 
dren, The practice of religion is out- 
wardly acted by their prieſts, and indeed 

by the laiety in the churches. Few traces 
of it (1 ſpeak not of the clergy) are per- 
ceptible in their conduct. Not halt an 
hour ago, a ſolemn proceſſion paſſed un- 
der our windows. The perſons, who 


attended it, ſhewed by their behaviour 


their private opinion of the ſcenery. No 


heretics could have conducted them- 


| ſelves in a more indecent manner. The 


cuſtoms and external forms of religion 


are continued ; the reverence and devo- 
tion of it are neglected. Prudence (by 
an inviolable taciturnity on certain points) 
added to a moſt conſtant attendance at 


mals, defend the Florentines from the ty- 
ranny of the inquiſition 3 which exiſts, 


but triumphs not, in this city. 


How ſhall I ſpell, how ſhall I paint, | 


how ſhall I deſcribe, the animal known 


ad the utle of. a Chichiſbee 4 Ciciſbeo]. 
4 „ 
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You will not find the word in any dic- 
tionary. The etymology is not as yet 
made known to me. It fo totally abro- 


gates one of the chief characteriſtics of 
the 1alans, Jealouſy, that, unlels I had 
ſeen innumerable inſtances of its power 


in that particular, ſcarce your own teſti- 


mony could have found credit with me. 

The Chichiſbee is a man, with many of 
the privileges of a huſband, and all the 
virtues of an eunuch. He is an appen- 
dix to matrimony, Within a week after 
her nuptials, a young lady makes choice 
of her Chichiſbee. From that moment ſhe 
never appears in public with her huſf- 


band, nor is ever imprudent enough to 


be feen without her Chichi/bee, He is 


her guardian, her friend, and her gentle- 


man uſher. He attends her in a morn- 


ing as ſoon as ſhe is awake, He pre- 
ſents to her chocolate before ſhe riſes. 


He ſets her ſlippers and, as ſoon as his 


morning viſit is over, he withdraws 


where he pleaſes, The lady admits him 


4 

* 

'4 
* 
[4 * 
. 
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not to dinner. The huſband only has 
that honour, In the afternoon he re- 
turns to attend her in her viſits. His 
alſiduity muſt be remarkable; his punc- 
tuality muſt never waver. When ſhe 
ſees company at home, he is to hand her 
from one end of the room to the other, 
from chair to chair, and from ſide to 
ſide. If ſhe enters into a particular diſ- 

courſe with another perſon, the Chichi/bee 
' retires into a corner of the room with the 

lap-dog, or ſits in the window teaching 

the macaw to ſpeak Italian. If the lady 


ſits down to play, it is the duty of the 
Chichiſbee to ſort her cards. The huſ- 


band (believe me, I entreat you, if you 
can, ) beholds their familiarities, not on- 


ly contentedly, but with pleaſure. He 


| himſelf has the honourable employment 
of a Chichiſbee in another houſe; and in 
both ſituations, as huſband and chichi/bee, 


neither gives, nor N the leaſt rincr 
of . 


* Mr. Sharp e. = In F lore Faces the ao 
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Methinks I ſee you dubious and ſtart- 
led at this account. Be aſſured, it is not 
exaggerated, nor have I extracted a tittle 
from the ſcandalous chronicle, which 
ſays, that Chichi/bees are often elected be- 
fore marriage, and inſtituted after; add- 


« of ladies have three Ciciſbecs; the firſt is the 
« Ciciſoeo of dignity ; the ſecond is the Cici/- 
* Beo who picks up the glove, gives the fan, and 
ce pulls off or puts on the cloak, &c. the third C. 


e ciſbeo is by the wags deemed the ſubſtantial Ci- 


«© ciſbee, or lover.“ Letter xlviii. 

Inſtead of annexing (with Mr. Sharp) to the 
word Ciciſteo the idea of an adulterer, Mr. Barett! 
ſays, that, it originally ſignified no more than 
a aobiſperer; and at preſent means only a Pla- 
* tonic adorer of either ſex, without conveying 
the leaſt diſparaging reflection.“ See his Ae. 
count of the Manners and Cuſtoms of Italy, Chap. viii. 
M. ge la Lande alſo pretends, that © a Ciciſbes 
* and his lady, in IJrahy, regard each other juſt as 
«© a brother and ſiſter do in Francs, in conſe- 
e gquence of the ſame force of habit ; ” though 
he acknowledges, that there are Ciciſbeos of 


(love as well as of convenience.” See Voyage 


a un f "rangois en Italie fait dans les annees 1 = $217 60. 


ing 
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ing farther, that the name of the Chichi/- 
bee, and the definition of his employ- 
ment, are frequently inſerted in mar- 
riage- ſettlements, to ſecure him againſt 
the too great power of a whimſical huſ- 
band, or a watchful mother-in-law. Ma- 
ny other ſiniſter comments may be found 


in that voluminous chronicle, How can 


it be otherwiſe ? The appearance of the 
breach of virtue 1s always treated by the 


world, as the breach itſelf. Give oblo- 
quy a foundation-ſtone, ſhe will ſoon raiſe 


a ſuperſtructure, that ſhall reach the 
ſkies. Upon the whole, we may pro- 
nounce equitably this ſentence, that if the 


Lady is chaſte, ſhe has great virtue; if the 


Chichiſbee 1 is chaſte, he has greater *. 
IJ am, deareſt fir, 
ever yours, 
"CORK E. 
„ Aaxrtiniere, under the article 7talic, con- 
cludes the character of the Itallaus thus; They 
* are very jealous of their women, who are well- 


made, ſprightly, witty ; and they allow them 
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F W December 31ſt, 1754. 
D E AR 81 *. 


IN CE I wrote to you laſt, my 

books are arrived. They will be 
of uſe, not ſo much to teach me what to 
85 ſay, as what not to ſay; and they have 
already taught me, not to be at any ex- 
traordinary pains in deſcribing ſtatues, 
palaces, and pictures. You will find 
many of them in that phœnix of our 
_ Engliſh writers Mr. Addiſon . Such as 
have elcaped Mr. Auen are amply and 


' * Mr. Addifon travelled into Jo. Ec. in 1700, 
by the favour of lord Somers (who procured him 
2 penſion for that purpoſe of 300 l. a year). 
He was abroad three years, and publiſhed his 
: Remarks, ſoon after * return. 
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moſt judiciouſly ſupplied by Mr. Wright , 


the beſt author who has traverſed 1talian 
ground, and Mr. Richardſon the young- 
er . To tell you the truth, tho' I 


reliſh Virty to a much greater degree 


+ Edward Wright, Eſq; travelled with the late 


earl of Macclesfield (then lord Parker) in the years 


1720, 1721, and 1722. His Obſervations wers 


publiſhed in two volumes 4'*, 1730. * His ſtyle 
is not good in proſe; it is worſe in rhyme; but 
his matter and remarks are judicious and im- 


1M proving. ” 


Mr. Keyſter, a German, was 1n 1 Italy, &c. with | 


-the two young barons Bern/torff} of Denmark in 


1730. His Travels were publiſhed (in German} 


ſoon after his death, which happened in 1743, and 
were tranſlated into Engliſh i in 1756, in four vo- 
lumes 4. 
Meſſrs. de la 0 W 3 Sharp, Barats, 


de Ia Lande, &c. have travelled ana | as fince 


this letter was written. 


1 Mr. Richard/on entitles his work, «An account 


of ſome of the ſtatues, bas-reliefs, . 
% and pictures in Ealy, with remarks.” His ac- 


count is ſhort, but full, and well-digeſted. The 
knowledge and ſkill of his father muſt e been 


very advantageous to him,” 


1 4 _ thai 
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than I underſtand it, letting my eyes 
and fancy implicitly command my judg- 
ment, yet the trade, the conſtitution, the 


climate, the inhabitants of a country, 
appear to me the much more advantage- 


ous ſtudy of the two; eſpecially as an 
examination of that kind cannot fail of 


comprehending both the ornamental and 


the mercantile riches of the ſtate. 


The preſent government of Florence is 
under the name of the emperor, The 


immediate exerciſe of the government is 


under count Richecourt *, who lives in 
the Old Palace | Palazzo vecchio] and has 


all the authority he can deſire, and as 
the Florentines think, much more than 
be deſerves. He is of a chearful aſpect, 
and of a molt princely perionage ; yet 


ſomething ſiniſter and obſcure may be 


perceived in his countenance, He ſeems | 
N little inclined, to the Engh ih; ; leſs indeed 


, The Modern H, 22 5 him (by miſtake) 


N. Richard. 


than 


— — 


— — —— 
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than is conſiſtent with politeneſs, He is 


ſevere, juſt, and regular in his adminiſtra- 


tion; rather inexorable than indulgent ;_ 
a man of buſineſs; of a clear, compre- 
| henfive underſtanding, proud, and as 


the Floreniines affirm, lucrative and ty- 
rannical. Great allowances muſt be 
made for their prejudices againft him, 
He is a Lorraineſe , the ſhadow, not the 
| ſubſtance of a ſovereign and he ſucceeds 

2 man of a much milder, and more obſe- 


quious diſpoſition, the prince de Craon, 


who reſigned the reins of power unwil- 


lingly, and did not long furvive the re- 


ſignation * 


The 8 I frame of government is 


ſupported by a regency, which conſiſts of 


a Triumvirate. Count Richecourt has no 


other title than « the firſt of the re- 


Pe gency. The other two I are not of 


= For farther particulars. of this unfortunate | 


prince, ſee Letter xx. 


+ *The Abbate 7. ornaquinti, ſecretaty of late, 


and ſignor Antenori, ſecretary of war.“ 


the 
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the leaſt conſequence. They anſwer their 
deſtination, by filling up the comple- 
ment of regents, and confirming the e- 
dicts of their chief. They are both ITali- 


ans Adepti ſunt nomen honoris, non honorem. 
Having named the Palazzo vecchio, it 
is requiſite that I ſhould give you ſome 


account of it. The building is Gothicly 
antique; lofty, gloomy, and venerable. 
In this palace were kept the courts of 
juſtice during the times of the republic. 
It was the dwelling of the Gonfalomer *, 


and, *till the purchaſe of the palace 


0 Pitti t; was the rehdence of the dukes 


" A magifirate firſt chokes in * year 1 


whoſe office it was to bear the gonfalon (or ſtand- 
ard) of juſtice, and to call the people out to at- 
tend his ſtandard, in all caſes of the breach of the 
peace, which could not be remedied in the ordi- 


nary court of juſtice. Being a poſt of great 


power, its duration was limited to two months, 


and (like the Roman Tribunes) it could EE” be 


held by a plebeian. 


+ For a deſcription of the 3 fon: the next 


letter. Uno de piu maeſtoſi edifxi, che ſi vt en in 
1110 OOO P. 129. 4. * 


: of 
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of T; uſcany. TWO ſtrange hiſtorical anec- 
dotes made me particulaly curious in 
viewing it. The firſt was an archbiſhop 
of Pi/a hanged out of one of the cham- 
ber windows. The other was the fable 
of Cinyras and Ahr Ba, tranſacted in the 
great hall. 

The plotting prelate was Franceſco Sol. 
viati, Three of the confederates, two 
of whom were nameſakes and kinſmen to 

the archbiſhop, were hanged at the ſame 
inſtant, and from the * Sq window. The 
narrative would run beyond the bounds 
of a letter *. A chain, in memory of the 

. „„ fact, 

Pope Sixtus IV. [in 1477] was defirous of 
ſtripping the lords of Imola and Friuli of their 
poſſeſſions, to enrich Jerom Riario. The two bro- 

thers Medici ſupported theſe princes with money 
and troops. The pope thought he could not 
maintain his authority in Tay, but by the 

ruin of the Medici family. Francis Paxxi, a banker 
of Florence, who had ſettled at Rome, and who was 

an enemy to the two brothers, offered his ſervice 

to the pope to get them aſſaſſinated, Cardinal 

| Aden n Jen cms e was ſent to Fe- 


rence | | 
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fact, remained pendent from the time 
of the execution, as an emblem of terror 
to all future conſpirators againſt the 
ſtate. Policy has lince directed the reſt- 
leſs 


rence to manage the plot, of which Saliati, arch- 
biſhop of Piſa, had already formed the plan; and 
| Stephano, a dependant of the archbiſhop, under- 
took to execute it. The conſpirators fixed on a 
day in which a grand feſtival was to be held in 
the church of St. Reparata, for the maſſicre of 
the Medici and their friends, in the ſame manner 
that the aſſaſſins of Galeas Huræa had made choice 
of the cathedral of Milan, and the feſtival of St. 
Stephen, to murder that prince at the foot of the 
altar. The inſtant of the elevation of the hoſt 
was the time fixed to ſtrike the blow, as then, the 
people being proſtrate, and attentive to the ap- 
pearance of their God, were not in a condition to 
obſtruct the execution. Accordingly, at that very 
moment, Julian de Medici was ſtabbed by a brother 
of Paxxi, and others of the conſpirators. Lorenzo 
de Medici was wounded by Stepbano, but not ſo 
mortally but that he nad * enough. to take 
refuge in the veltry. 
The people of * * loved the family , 
: of Medici, revenged this aſſaſſination with intereſt | 
on the bloody perpetrators. | The W was 
. hanged 
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leſs ſons of ambition to undermine by ar- 
tifice, not to attack by violence, ſuch go- 


vernments, as they ſeek to deſtroy. But 
here the hydra of faction is long ſince 
ſubdued. The Florentine heads are 


ſeared, and now the chain appears no 


more. 


hanged at one of the windows of the public pa- 


lace. Lorenzo had the generoſity, or prudence, to 
ſave the life of the cardinal, whom the enraged 
people were going to put to death, at the foot of 
that very altar, which he had himſelf ſtained with 


blood, and to which he now fled for Ny: 
Voltaire's additions to General Hiſtory. 


Julian left a poſthumous ſon, afterwards hops 
Clement VII. 


M. de Voltaire has 1 in another place juſtly ob. 


| ſerved, that if pope Sixtus IV. had not been an 
« infidel, he would not have engaged in the con- 


„ ſpiracy of the Paxzi, for which the archbiſhop | 


of Piſa was hanged in his pontifical habit at the 


«© windows of the town-houſe, The aſſaſſins of 
ee the Medici, who perpetrated their parricide in 
the cathedral, at the inſtant when the prieſt 
„ ſhewed the Euchariſt to the people, could not 


1 6 believe i in the Euchariſt. ” 


The. 
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m6 LETTER KI. 
"THE Cinyras was Coſmo, the firſt great 
duke of Tſcany; (his predeceſſor Alexander 


de Medici*, not being to be numbered, 1 
think, in the ſeries of thoſe princes.) 
The Myrrha was Tſabella, his eldeſt 


daughter . 
The fact was diſcovered by Giargia Va- 


fari Þ a painter, whom Coſmo had ap- 


OY abr th Medic was ſuppoſed to be a Wy 


tural ſon of the duke 4 Urbino. (See the firſt note = 
on letter xx.) He was murdered by his kinſman, 


Lorenxo de Medici, January 6, 1537. He died 


without children by his wife Margaret of Auſtria, 


natural daughter of the emperor Charles V. He 


was entitled only duke of Ty/tany. See his arti- 
dle in Moreri and other dictionaries.““ 


+ * Coſino I, had two daughters. 1/abella was his 


eldeſt : the other was Lucretia, gra: to the 
Aube of Ferrara, who was born in 1542.” 


t Born at Arezzo in Tuſcany in 15 14, a \ diſciple 


of Michael Angelo and Andrea del Sarto, equally 
famous for his pen and pencil, and as eminent for 
bis ill in architecture. His Hiſtery of the Lives 


of the Painters was firſt publiſhed at. Florence in 


1550, and in the opinion of Aunibal Caro, is Writ- 
teu with great veracity and judgment, 


pointed 5 
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pointed to paint the walls and ceiling of 
the great hall. Vaſari, one day, had lain 
down on the ſcaffold to reſt himſelf 
after his labour; when, in the duſk of 
the evening, the great duke and his 
daughter, imagining no perſon in the 
room, came into the hall. They had 
precautiouſly locked the doors, but the 
witneſs of their inceſt was locked on the 
inſide. Coſmo, as he was returning, ima- 
gined he ſaw the ſcaffold ſtir. He was 
| alarmed, and haſtened up the ladder, 
fully determined to ſtab the perſon whom 
he ſhould find, The painter, conſcious 
of his impending fate, appeared lying at 
full length and faſt aſleep; a preſence of 
mind equal to the ſleeping clerk in Thur- 

loe's office. The great duke and Va- 
bella, ſuppoſing the crime undiſcovered, 
immediately ſeparated, and went to their 
reſpective apartments. Vaſari, till he 
had finiſhed his work and quitted the 
Duſcan territories, locked up his danger- 
FE | ous 
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ous ſecret widhiai 35 breaſt. As ſoon as 
he found himſelf at a diſtance, and in 


ſafety, he publiſhed it in all its blackeſt 


colours. During the interval of the com- 
miſſion and the publication of the horrid 


fact, I/abella was married to the duke 
of Bracciano, a ſmall duchy under the 
juriſdiction of the pope. The miſcon- 


duct of the dutcheſs, whoſe want of nup- 


tial chaſtity began to be notorious, had 
7 already kindled the latent fire of jea- 


louſy in the uneaſy mind of the duke her 
huſband. The painter's ſtory added fu- 
el to the flame. Bracciano, under pre- 

tence of hunting, retired to one of his 


country-ſeats. The next day he ſent 


for his wife to come to him. The man- 


ner, in which the meſſage was ſent, had 


in it ſo myſterious and doubtful an ap- 
pearance, from former circumſtances, that 


the female confidants of the dutcheſs ad- 


viſed her not to obey the ſummons. For 
tome time ſhe iced, At laſt, over- 


coming 
2 
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coming her ſuſpicions, ſhe went; and, in 
leſs than half an hour after hes arrival, 
was ſtrangled, This happened in the 
year 1578*, > 
| The 


* Thuanus's account of this cataſtrophe is as fol- 
lows. © In this year [1578] a conſpiracy was de- 
tected at Florence, which defiled a principal family 
with two murders. Leonora of Toledo, daughter of 
 Garcias, viceroy of Naples, who was married to Pe- 
ter, brother to Francis, great-duke of Tuſcany, and 
1/abella their ſiſter, the wife of Paul. Jordano d' Or- 
ſini, duke of Bracciauo, being both deſerted by 
their huſbands, men of diſſolute and abandoned 
lives, were thought to have criminal connection 
with ſome of the nobles of that court. Francis, 
from that intercourſe, had a ſuſpicion, that the 
paramours had conſpired againſt him; therefore 
to remove his private dangers, leſt it might be ne- 
ceſſary for him to imbrue his own hands with the 
blood of his relations, being deſirous to employ 
| thoſe of others, he ſent for his brother and his 
brother-in-law, and gave them proofs of the 
_ adultery, allowing each of them full liberty to 
revenge their private injuries, and at the ſame 
time to free a moſt illuſtrious family from this 
ſcandal and gr: Of this + they readily availed 
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The works of Giorgio Vaſari, in the 
— and on the ſides of the great hall 
at 


themſelves, that the infamy of their own lives, 
of which they both were conſcious, might not 
be retorted upon them. Leonora therefore and 
Labella were both ſtrangled the ſame night, and 


it was reported that their deaths were owing to a 


quinſy contracted by eating too many muſh- 
rooms. Their gallants were tortured and put to 
death. At the heinouſneſs of this fact, Joan of 


Auſtria, the wife of Francis, was ſo ſhocked, fear- 
Ing that the like might be her own fate, though 


for a very different reaſon, as ſhe had long been 
zpprited of the frantic paſſion of her huſband for 
Bianca Capello, that through grief and anxiety 


me expired with great pain in child-bed, the ſon, 


of whom ſhe was pregnant, being ſuffocated be- 
fore ſhe could be delivered; which many conſi- 
dered as an evident inſtance of God's wrath, which 


ſoon revenged the death of the duke's ſtrangled 


üſters by depriving him of his ſon, the much 


| defired heir of his dominions, by the ſame kind 
of death, and alſo by the loſs of his wife, a moſt 


deſerving woman.” See Thuani Hiſtoria, Lib, 
xv. Sect. 20. among the Variæ Lectiones. 
jabella de Medici is ſaid to have been a great 


: patroncſs of Nene ARG, during her life, all the 


endea- 
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at Florence, are finely executed in freſco, 
The room itſelf is leſs than our wild 
hall at Weſtminſter, but of a much more 
pleaſing, proportion; eſpecially as it is 
ornamented by painting and gilding in a 
moſt magnificent princely manner, 
The Old Palace ſtands in a corner of a 
large irregular ſquare, in which are fixed 
many celebrated ſtatues, productions of 
the beſt modern hands. Moſt of them, 
particularly that of David and Gcliab x, 
are much injured, notwithſtanding the 
fineneſs of the weather. If marble fta- 
tues receive damage in 1taly, what muſt 
they ſuffer in England? Yet we laugh 
at ourſelves for placing leaden figures in 
our gardens. Either place leaden hgures 
there, or none. | 


I have ſeen the famous libr ary of ma- 


die of the ingväbtien to confiſcate his ef- 
tate were ineffectual. See Bayle dictionary, ar- 
ticle Soci nus. 1 wy | 5 


By Michael Angelo. 


1 nuſcripts, 
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nuſcripts, Libreria Laurenziana +. It 


1s a large, and I believe, a moſt rare 


and well cholen collection. The bene- 
factors formerly have been many; of 
late years very few. The variety of 


bibles, at leaſt by their number, may be 


called valuable. I dare ſay, you have 


ſeen a copy of the Virgil“ in England. 
Here, you would ſee an original Livy, 


finely preſerved, and finely written. The 


proportion of the room ſtrikes every eye. 
It is the architecture of Michael Angelo. 


A modern [talian author, who has writ- 


This library belongs to the convent of St. 


Laurence, and was partly collected by Lorenzo de 


Medici; and partly by pope Clement VII. and the 


great - duke Co/mo I. It is faid to contain 14, 800 


manuſcripts. 
* 'This, the moſt curious 3 in the « | 


: brary, is ſuppoſed to have been written in the 


fifth century. It wants the Ie ego qui quondam, 
&c. and the twenty-two lines in the 2d. Zneis 
which relate the interview of Anka, with Helen, 


and which, Mr. Addiſon thinks, were very judici- 
© . ouſly expunged by Tucca and Nerius. Cause. 


ten 
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ten an account of the library, ſpeaks of 


the room in theſe words, e cos? nobile, e 
maeſtoſo, e di S rara, e perfetta architettu- 


ra, che lingua umana non ha lode baſtevole 


per commendar la. 
Here you have the ſtile of modern 


Italy. How different from the Ciceronian, 


or even the later ages of Rome! The 
Italian language ſeems adapted to flat- 
tery and high-flown thoughts, It has 
the honour to have ariſen out of the 
aſhes of the Latin tongue, which ſabfilt- 
ed, and was acnerally ſpoken in 1 
impure indeed, till the time of St. Be, 


nard, and the emperor Frederic Bard a- 


roſſa. After the twelfth century, it was 


entirely loſt in converſation, and remain- 


ed only in public acts, and public 


prayers; and even in them, mixed, con- 


founded, and ſcarce intelligible. 


4 It is of ſuch noble, majeſtic, ad arlelt 


architecture, that human language has not prailes | 


{ufficient to commend it,” 


K-32. -:-. Tou 
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Towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century, ſuch baſe coin being of no cur- 
rency, ſome ingenious men, particularly 


Brunetti, and afterwards his diſciple Dau- 
te, the three Villani, and others, began to 
form a new language, a more ſweet- 
ſounding, ſofter kind of Latin, which 
they appropriated to the ule and benefit 
of their own country. Towards the 


middle of the fourteenth century ap- 


_ peared Petrarch. The 7alians juſtly call 
the fourteenth century, the © age of 


« purity,” as their language flouriſhed 
very particularly in that era, Petrarch 
was the Waller of his day. =, 

In the fifteenth century the correct. 
neſs and encouragement of Greek and 
Latin was revived throughout Italy, and 
eſpecially in Florence, under the influence 
of the houſe of Medici. The Talian lan- 


guage remained in equilibre till it was 
| raiſed again by Politjanus * and farther 


_ encreaſed 


„ 94 Auel. Pelitianus was a native of Tuſcany, | 
born 
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encreaſed in purity and ſimplicity 7 
Sannazarius*, 
In the ſixteenth century appeared car- 


dinal Bembo's 4 remarks on the Halian 


born 1474. He was a prieſt and a canon of Fl;- 
rence, preceptor to the children of Lorenzo de Me- 


dici. See in Bayle's Dictionary a long and 1 


particular account of him.“ 


* © Atius Syncerus Sannazarius Was a 3 ä 
born in 1458, a man of great wit and extenſive 


learning, famous by his Latin and Italian works. 
In a diſpute one day before Frederic, king of Na- 
ples, concerning what was beſt to improve the 
eye-ſight, Nothing is ſo good for it,” ſaid Sau- 


naxarius, „ as envy, becauſe it makes all objects 


* appear greater.“ He was a great epigrammatiſt, 


One of his epigrams on the city of Venice is well 


known. He died in the year 1530.” 


+* Cardinal Peter Bembo was a Venetian, born 
in 1470, of a family particularly famous for men 
of letters and figure in the republic. He was ſe- 


cretary to Leo X. and was made a cardinal by 
Haul III. He died in 1547 by his horſe joſtling 


and bruiſing him againſt a wall. His Latin 
works, eſpecially his hiſtory of Venice, are much | 


elteemed for their pur ity. 


4 language, 


ts Ec A URI RONG I IL, 
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language, a book at that time much ap- 


plauded. 
In the beginning of that century, an 


academy was eſtabliſned in Florence 
for arts and ſciences, particularly for 


languages. In the year 1580, it had 
the authority of regular ſtatutes. It was 


begun, inſtituted, and patronized by the 


Princes of the houſe of Medici. The dic- 


| tionary della Cruſca , a moſt perfect work 
in its kind, was forty years in compiling, 


The Italian language lies under the 


imputation of weakneſs and effeminacy. 


t The Academia della Crujea have for their em- 


blem, or device, a Mill: They take the title of 
Cruſca, or Bran, as profeſſing themſelves to ſepa- 
rate and clear the fine flower from it ; that is, the 
uſetul and valuable from that which is not ſo; as 
there are ſome other academies in Ttaly which 
take their title from ſome defect or imperfection, 
which it is their endeavour to deliver themſelves 
from, and ſtudy its oppoſite ; as 5 Otief, Ofeuris 
| ons &C. "WreeÞt, 


On 
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On a thorough and candid inquiſition, it 


will be acknowledged ſoft, but ſtrong, 


gentle, but expreſſive; fit indeed for 
love and compliments. Too much of 


it has been applied in that ſtrain; but 


look into the hiſtorians, I mean thoſe of 
real worth, you will find nervous ſenſe, : 


decorated with forcible words, and ſup- 
ported by judicious obſervations. For a 
moment let me play the part of a4 gram- 


marian, and ſay, that the diminutives and 
augmentatives are to be envied by every 


Engliſh writer. The gerunds and inſinitive 
moods, when turned, as frequently, into 


ſubſtantives, are ſufficient to wipe away 


all aſperſions of imbecillity. Whence 


then, you ſay, ariſe theſe ſuggeſtions 7-1 


believe, I can account for them. 


They ariſe from a ſingular faſhion, 155 
deemed politeneſs, of ſpeaking to men 
in the feminine gender; a method, which, 


however eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, muſt al- 


ways appear to ſtrangers, unnatural and 
abſurd. It is not tufficient to baniſh the 


words 
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words thou and thee in the ſecond perſon, 

which are univerſally underſtood as vul- 
gariſms, but you muſt be excluded, and 
the third perſan feminine introduced into 
the place. Signore ella e malcreato, would 
ſcarce be tranſlated by a novice in the 
language, Sir, you are uncivil.” It is 
difficult to gueſs from whence. this odd 


piece of good-breeding and courtlineſs 


could ariſe, Surely not in complacence 
to the Welch, who in the very depth of 


blundering make uſe of fe and her in- 


ſtead of be and him; little imagining that 


they may be ſaid to draw their muddy wa- 
ter from the pure fountain of La Cruſca. 


Before we ſhut our grammar, let us 
try a ſentence of Florentine elegance, in 


the rough plain Engliſb tongue. © Sir, 
„as J have the honour to ſpeak to her, 


*« and as I find he is general of our army, 


„I hope foe will permit me to aſk my 
orders from ber, as upon her courage, 


« ſtrength, and bravery depends the ſuc- 
*© cels of the day.“ With fall as much 
2 Rs * Pro- 
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proprie ty the Amazons might have aſſumed 


the appellative he; and Acca might have 
mourned over her miſtreſs Camilla, by 


exclaiming, “ Ah! he was a dear and ex- 


6 cellent lady, nor would he have ex- 
ce pired in my arms by any incident leſs 
« embarraſling, than his petticoats being 
in his way.” The confuſion of ſexes 

muſt produce abſurdity and ſeeming 


weakneſs in any language whatever, 
Good night to you, and farewell to the 


ou 1754 1. 
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Florence, Januery 23d, 1753. 
DEAR SIR, Jo 
'F Reſolved to fix myſelf in Lay to hear 
1 muſic and to ſee paintings. How are 
human hopes fruſtrated! how is human 
foreſight deceived ! Muſic there is, but 
_ drowned in the more powerful ſounds of 
Cbichiſbecs. Paintings there are, but ſome 
of the beſt of them hang in the dark, 1 
have ſeen an opera: literally ſeen it; to 
hear it was impoſſible. The Florentines 
pay and repay viſits during the ſweeteſt 
| ſongs. From the beginning to the end 


of the repreſentation, doors are opening, 


compliments are returning, and a variety 
of perſons of both ſexes are paſling from 
box to box, and from ſide to ſide of the the- 
atre. If any attention is raiſed, or even any 


_ book, | 
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look directed towards the ſtage, it is nei- 
ther extorted by the action of the drama, 
nor by the voice of the ſinger. The 
dancers, the dancers only, command the 
ears and eyes of the audience. But what 
are theſe dancers? Such as we have ſeen 
of late years in England, and ſuch as we 
could with not to have ſeen any where. 
No graceful attitude, no gentle alluring 
motions, no ſoft ſymptons of love; no 
ſhepherdeſſes ſkimming over the plain; 
no goddeſſes gliding through the air: the 
women hop, and the men jump, as high 
as they can. We come to behold the 
dance of giants; boiſterous, tempeſtuous 
trials of ſtrength; the fury, not the 
ſprightlineſs, of motion; the feats of ro- 
buſt pantomimes, and the dreadful diſ- 
tortion of legs and arms. Are theſe 
icenes ſights of pleaſure ? Moſt certainly 
they are. Bravi! and Braviſſimi ! re- 
echo at every caper. Strange amuſe- 
ment! Is this Lahy? Look at the ſtage, 
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you will 1 imagine it Ruſſia. Hear the or- 
cheſtra No, you cannot. 


Think not, I intreat you, that what I 
fay ariſes from a cenſorious diſpoſition, 
or from that low mean deſire of expoſing 
and deriding foreigners, only becauſe they 

were not born within the precincts of 

Old England. I have no ſuch preju- 
dices; my reflections are merely the re- 
ſult of my ſenſes, I ſee, I hear, and then 

I candidly expreſs to you my thoughts; 
well knowing what great allowances are 

to be made for the cuſtoms and habits 
of every particular country; and how ea- 
gerly we criticiſe the imperfections of our 
neighbours, ſeeming abſolutely to forget 
that we have any of our own, The Eng- 

Tiſh averſion to foreigners is in oppoſi- 
tion to reaſon, judgment, and politeneſs. 

Becauſe we are iſlanders, the happieſt cir- 


cumſtance in ſome reſpects belonging to 

us; are our manners more refined, or are 

our cuſtoms nearer perfection, than the 
cuſtoms and manners of other people? 


1 fear 
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I fear the contrary. Our ſeparation from 
the continent gives us peculiarities, which 
other nations have not, Ir gives us 
that ſhyneſs, that obſtinate, filent, rude 
reſerve, which we practiſe towards our- 
ſelves and all the reſt of the world. 
The ſneer, that proud, vain, cowardly 
ſneer, which ſupplies the want of wit, 
and diſcovers the abundance of ill- na- 
ture, is entirely and ſhamefully our 
own ; fo that, if we find faults in others, 
how many faults may others find in us? 
At leaſt, an equal, if not a ſuperior quan- 
tity. The Lalians, by perverting plea- 
ſures, or not enjoying them, do no more 
than the reſt of the human ſpecies. We 
ſhould all be eaſier, healthier, and hap- 
pier, could we adapt ourſelves to thoſe 
things only, which are fitted for us, and 
for which we only are fit. 8 
The opera laſts five hours: towards 


the latter end, it becomes a greater fa- 


tigue to the ſpectator than to the actor. 
F ormerly the ladies fupped 1 in their boxes. 


55 : That : 
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That cuſtom is entirely aboliſhed. Ihe 
| fumes of meat, added to the fumes of 
lamps and candles, muſt have been too 
ſuffocating. Their preſent cuſtom in 
ſummer, of refreſhments in ice, and in 
winter, of ſweetmeats, is much more eli- 
gible. The theatre is large, not an ab- 
ſolute oval, but contracted at the end: 
by which means every box in the houſe 
is firuated moſt advantageouſly for ſight, 
None but the lower ſet of people go into 
the pit. All the Florentines of rank 

have diſtinct boxes to themſelves. 
I hinted to you, that ſome of the 
choiceſt pictures were in the dark. There 
are ſtrong examples of this in the palace 
Pitti, where, in the great apartment, 
crowded as it is with innumerable fine 
pieces, many of them are loft for want of 


a proper degree of light. The rooms 


are ſpacious, ſeldom more than one win- 
dow in a room, and an unequal quantity 
of wall on each ſide that window. Let 
me tell Þ hs the occaſion of this ſtrange 1 
5 | | | dil- Z 
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diſproportion. Luca Pitti, a Flarenting 
gentleman, more rich than wiſe, more en- 
vious than prudent, heard with great un- 
eaſineſs the Naber of the famous Phi- 
lippo Strozzi much commended and 
admired. It was the largeſt palace at 
that time in Floreuce. © It ſhall be fo 
no longer,“ exclaimed Luca Pitti; «© 1 
ee will build a larger. The palace of 
« Stroxzi ſhall be meaſured to ſtand 
« within my court. Every one of my 
„ windows ſhall be as large as his por- 
John Baptiſt Stroxxi, ſurnamed Philip, a con- 
ſtant enemy of the Medici, endeavouring with 
others, after the death of Clement VII. to deliver 
themſelves from the exorbitant power of Alex- 
ander de Medici, procured him to be aſſaſſinated 
in 1536. Stroxxi, being afterwards defeated by 
Cojmo I. killed himſelf in priſon, in 15 33, leav- 
ing behind him, on his chimney-piece, engraved | 
by his dagger, this line in Virgil, 


"00 3 noris ex offibus ulter 12 


En. iv. 625. 
Na fome avenger from my aſhes riſe ! 


The palace of 8 Stroxxi is noticed by Nr Hewy 


| Wotton, . | | 
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« tal.” Luca Pitti verified his boaſt, N 
but ruined his fortune. He built his 
palace, and he erected a moſt magnifi- 
cent front on the outſide, magnificent, 
but heavy; truly Tuſcan, durable as the 
world itſelf. By which deſign, the great 
arch of each window is, on the outſide, no- 
ble: on the inſide, ſix parts in ſeven of it 
are bricked up to adapt the windows to 
the ſize of the rooms; nor are the cham- 
bers divided with the leaſt attention to 
| regularity. On the contrary, a win- | 
| dow is often in the corner of a room. 
The chimneys, few and ſmall as they are, 
have been placed ſtill more irregularly ; 
very different from our modern Eugliſs 
edifices; where falſe doors, and even falſe 
chimneys, appear anſwering each other, 
with an exactneſs, that is not borrowed 
from any houſe, that I have yet ſeen in 
Ttaly. Is not this then an improvement 
upon the Talians? The Engliſh, you 
| know, are ſaid to be better improvers 
than inventors: but the truth is, the 
T Talians | 
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3 have deviated from the rid of 


Palladio ; and the Engliſh, under the con- 
duct of the late lord Burlington, have ad- 


hered to thoſe rules. When I fay « the 
A [ialians have deviated from Palla- 
* dio,” I mean only in the inſide of their 
houſes, and perhaps more particularly 
in chimney-pieces, than in any other in- 
| ances. But pray tell me, are not we 
apt to exceed in the ornaments of our 
chimneys ? The moſt ſumptuous marble 
monuments in Weſtminſter abbey coſt lit- 
tle more than the modern receptacles of 
| coals and faggots. We bold Britons ſel- 
dom come near perfection without hur- 


rying beyond it. 
Coſimo I. whoſe riches and grandeur 


were boundleſs, bought the palace Pitti, 

_ which, from his time till the total ex- 
tinction of his family, has been receiving 
additional ornaments of every kind that 
can be named. Behind the palace is a 
large garden, called Boboli, laid out in 

what is now deemed the old-faſhioned | 

85 1 85 "Hs „ taſte. 
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taſte. I mean ſtatues, 3 long 
ſtrait alleys, and clipt hedges, or at 
leaſt what were clipt hedges, the garden 
being at preſent in a deſolate, and almoſt 
a ruinous ſtate. Heretofore crowds of 
people have enlivened Beboli: of late 


it is totally deſerted. An amphitheatre 


of evergreens, formed and fitted exactl7 
to the garden- front of the palace, has a 
charming effect, eſpecially at this dead 
time of the year: they riſe naturally, gra- 
dually, and in variety of pleaſing ſhades, 
one above another. They are abſolutely 
beyond the power of deſcription. On 
the top of one part of the garden is the 
great fort which defends the town, Ia 
another part a gentle aſcent leads to a 
banqueting-houſe, which commands a 

view of the whole city. The banquet— 


 ing-houle is the plaineſt building imagi- 


nable. Such an edifice would not be 

permitted to hold ſcythes or ſhovels, in 
the gardens of Ste, Chiſcwict, or Clare- 
mont. I often walk amidſt the novelty | 
ES! QT 


of this old taſte. Now and then 1 light 
on ſome of my own countrymen, but ſel- 
dom or never meet a Florentine, They 


are too lazy and too tender to walk in 
cold weather, and too polite, or rather of 


too chichiſbean a turn, to appear publicly 
without ladies, 


The lower apartments, in the palace 
Pilti, which were only uſed during the 


heats of ſummer, are arched for cool- 


neſs : fo indeed they are in all the great 
| houſes of Traly. The walls of a vaſt 

Hall, and other pompous rooms of audi- 
ence, are painted in freſco by the moſt 


eminent painters of the times. The hall, 


in particular, repreſents the perſon, and 


the moſt noted actions of Lorenzo de 


Medici, ſurnamed the magn/ficent*, „ the 


« pravity of whoſe life,” ſays Machiavel, 
if compared witk its levity, mutt make 
him appear a compoſition of two dif- 


* ferent perſons, each incompatible, 


Born 1448, died 1498. 
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< and, as it were, impoſſible to be joined 
« with the other.” Paradoxical as this 
may ſeem, it is no uncommon character. 
The great ſtair-caſe is not equal to 
the noble grandeur of thoſe rooms, to 
which it leads; and which are divided, 
on the right, and on the left hand, by the 
guard- chamber. Thoſe on the right, 
were poſſeſſed by the great-duke, Coſmo 
III. Thoſe on the left, by his eldeſt 
ſon, Ferdinand, great prince of Tuſcany*, 
who died in the life-time of his father, a 
_ martyr to Venus; and a diſciple of the 
Graces, The ceilings of both theſe apart- 
ments are adorned by pilding, ſtucco, 
and paintings. The hand of Pietro Be- 
rettini da Cortona is much fienalized : 
pin ogni altro Simmortalo+! I ke pictures, 
vaſes, cabinets, bronzes, and other rari- 
rities, which the two apartments engroſs, 
are, I believe, innumerable, but cer- 
Oy invaluable; eſpecially thoſe be- 
Born 1663, died 1713. 


3 More than Wy other, he immortaliſed him gelt. | 
lon "Y 
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Jonging to prince Ferdinand, whoſe per- 


ſonal accompliſhments, and high taſte in 
the arts and ſciences, were remarkably | 
excellent. The whole houſe is royal 
and ſplendid. One room, the bed-cham- 


ber of the late princeſs Auna de Medici, 


electreſs palatine*, only daughter of Co/mo 
III. has chairs, tables, ſtools, and ſcreens 


of ſolid ſilver; not fo handſome, per- 


haps, as rich, . and extraordi- 


nary +. 
I confeſs, when I gaze on fuck pro- 


fuſion of wealth, ſo judiciouſly collected, 
and fo carefully placed, now lying in 


empty rooms, and ſpread over deſolated 


palaces, the ſight ſtrikes me rather with 


melancholy than pleaſure. The dutchy 
of Tuſcany and the city of Florence are of 


no more immediate conſequence to me 


| than the province of T, "ewe or the me- 


* Born 1667, died 1743- 


+ This palace is now the reſidence of the great- | 
Au ke Peter Leopold. 1 


1 * Province in 46 7a, of Chin Tartary.” 
+ 4 . tropolis 


J ? 
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tropolis of Huquang f, yet ſtill I muſt be 
Krieved to behold a ſtate, that has on 
been glorious, once happy, once power- 
ful, now mouldering away, panting its 
laſt, and ſinking into nothing. 
Fuit Ilium, et ingens Gloria Teu eucrorum. 
Arts and ſciences weep at the extinc- 
tion of the houſe of Medici. The princes 
of that houſe were many of them learned; 
all of them encouragers of learning. 
* Tuſcany was to Italy,“ ſays monſicur 
de V. ollaire, « what Athens was to Greece]. 15 


+ The frlt i in rank of the inland provinces of 
Clina. Its metropolis is Yu-chang. 
Thus alſo Mr. Baretsi: Florence was de- 
e ſervedly celebrated for having been, during the 
« whole xvith century, ſo eminent a ſcat of lite- 
rature, as to be ſcarcely equalled by any other 
© in Europe. Florence was in that century called 
the Athens of Italy. And Again: Tuſcany 
« was the miſtreſs of politeneſs to France, as 
France has ſince been to all the weſtern world; 
4% and this little province may juſtly boaſt of 
having produced (and nearly at one time) a 
1 greater number of extraordinary men than 
« perhaps any of the mon extent; re Zuropeau 


« * kingdoms. 5 5 | 
What 
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What Greece is, Tuſcany poſſibly may 
be, perhaps aq, perhaps Europe. The 
ball of empire may hereafter roll weſt- 
ward, and may ſtop in America; a world, 
unknown when Greece was in its meri— 
dian glory; a world, that may ſave the 
tears of ſome future Alexander. 


J am, dear ſir, 
molt truly your's, 


A CORK EF. 
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F lorence, January Z ift, 1 1755 


\HE news- papers, and every vehi- 

cle of information, talk to us Ot 
approaching war. They fing, or rather 
croak, of French depredations in North- 
America, They call aloud for arms, jul- 
tice, repriſals. I believe, I know your 
ſentiments, my dear friend, upon theſe 


wann outcries, 


Peace i is your dear delight, not ot Fleury 5 
more. 


Town, I dees a war with France. My 
eyes have ſo lately beheld their ſtrength, 
their troops, and their fortreſſes, that the 
ſight alone has convinced me, how very 
diſadvantageouſly we muſt engage with 
C people: ſo e to us in numbers, 
| ferritories, 
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territories, and domeſtic union. In form- 


er letters“, T have hinted to you thoughts 


of this kind. I cannot avoid repeating 
them, not from cowardice, but convic- 


tion, not from the vapours of timidity, 
but the reſult of reaſon, The late lord 


Orford declared to me that he always had 
been, and was refolved ever to be, a- 


gainſt a war with France. « We are 


c not able,” added he, © to cope with 


„ them. They are too powerful for us, 


« and ſuch a war muſt end in a ſub- 


« miſſion to what terms they ſhall pleaſe 


ce to impoſe upon us.“ The prediction 
was plain and intelligible. I remember, 
and I believe, the oracle +. 


The Frerch know their own ſuperiority, 
and they know our difficulties and delays 
at home, which always muſt have a 


See ally: Latte III. 


4 This oracle, however, like all others, has 
proved fallible : Lord Orford propheſied, and 4 


lord Co, ke wrote, before the Laſt war. 


baneful 


3232 
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baneful influence upon our operations 
abroad. I cannot avoid being well 
verſed in the true diſpoſition of many, 

perhaps not all, of our countrymen. 

They are raiſed to the height of heaven 
by the leaſt ſucceſs, and, like the timo- 
rous Ovid 1n his ſhip, they think them- 


| ſelves ſinking to the depth of Tartarus 
on the leaſt appearance of adverſity. 


Nature has not made war our pro- 
vince. She has ſtationed us for com- 
merce entirely. We ſeem not yet to 
have diſcovered our natural ſituation. If 
we ever have, it was towards the latter 


end of queen Anne's wars. And what 


effect had the diſcovery ? An impolitic 
peace, which has entailed upon us em- 


barraſſments and dangers, that will ſcarce 
be ſurmounted in the eighteenth cen- 


tury*, Yet we ſtill remain a courageous, 


How much heavier is the burthen, how much 


greater is the embarraſſment, finee this letter Was 
written! 1 | 


a 
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if not a warlike, people. All that we 


can do, I am certain, we ſhall do by the 
force of arms; but that all muſt be in- 


ferior to what the French will infallibly 
atchieve, in defiance of our utmoſt bra- 


very. 


gliſoman can always beat three Frenchmen, 
is now lately indeed exploded, with many 
other abſurdities worſe than vulgar er- 
rors; I ſay, worſe, becauſe they were firſt 


pPropagated by knaves, and afterwards _ 
believed by fools, nor even quite rejected 


by wiſe men. The French are a very 


different people from their anceſtors the 
ancient Gauls, WhO, Florus lays, 
* were at the beginning of a battle 


more than men, at the latter end lefs 


. chan women “. 5 © hope the preſent ; 


* 40 940 . derebeafais eſt, quippe * | 


primus impetus eis major quam wirorum eft, ita je- 


guens minor quam feminarum. Lib. ii. cap. 4. See 


the wariorum notes on this paſſage,” 


Gaus 


The ridiculous notion a one Eu- 


1 1 
: 
; A 
; , 
4 
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: Gaul; will not fulfil the firſt part of that 
character; I am ſure they will not the 
laſt. 5 
It is more than probable, that the ap- 
proaching war will not be confined within 
the liſts of combat at preſent marked 
out for France and England *, When 


5 the torch of Bellona is lighted up in any 


part of Europe, the flames of it are apt 
to kindle a general conflagration, I 
dread Urcalegon f. That we may not. 

draw him towards us, as we are proverbi- 
ally ſaid to draw the devil, by talking of 

him, let us take a ſhort turn or two in 
the gallery. 


This vedifiion was fatally accompliſhed, 
The conteſt which began in America ended in Ger- 
many, and the flames of war, which were lighted 
by France and England, extended to Ruſſia, Spain, 
Portugal, &c. So complicated,” ſays Voltaire, 
« are the political intereſts of the preſent time, 
( that a ſhot fired in America is a ſignal for ſetting 
ball Europe together by the ears.“ ' 

7 — — — — Proximus ar dot 

. 5 „% 
Virg. An. ii. ver. 3 12 
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My preſent deſire of walking in the 


gallery, is to examine particularly a buſt 


of Alexander, which ſtands in a corner to 


the right hand of the entrance. Mr. Ad- 
diſon, whoſe Travels are not the moſt 
ſhining and accurate part of his works, 
takes notice of this exquiſite piece of 
workmanſhip. His obſervation runs 
thus, „There is in the ſame gallery a 


« yery beautiful buſt of Alexander the 
great, caſting up his face to heaven, 


_«. with a noble air of grief or diſcontent- 
« ednefs* in his looks. I have ſeen two 

. or three antique buſts of Alexander in 

„ the ſame air and poſture, and am 


« thoughts the conqueror's weeping for- 


« new worlds, or ſome other the like 
« circumſtance in his hiſtory*.” I pre- 


ume 


1 Dr. Sn lire deſcribes this head as © turn- 
ed on one ſide, with an expreſſion of languiſh- 


* ment and anxiety in the countenance,” and 


adds, „ The virtuoſi are not agreed about the 
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| ſumie to ws, there is an exceſs of ſorrow, 
and no other mark of diſcontented- 
* neſs,” in the countenance of Alexander*, 
That he wept for new worlds to conquer, 
is an anecdote univerſally recorded. But 


that ſpecies of grief could neither be 


long nor violent. It was much the ſame 


as the grief of Julius Cæſar, who by a 


deep ſigh, when he beheld Alexander's 
ſtatue in the temple of Hercules +, diſco- 
vered himſelf ſorry and aſhamed, that he 
had not yet ſignalized his own character, 
at a time of life, when the fon of Philip | 
had ſubdued the world. Mr. Addiſon's 
2 Phraſe of © « ſome other the like circum- 


10 eircumſtance i in "which he is repreſented ; _ whe- 
ther fainting with the loſs of blood which he 
„ ſuffered in his adventure at Oxydrace ; or lan- 
; 9 gutſhing with the fever contracted by bathing 


« ir. the Cydnus; or, finally, complaining to his 


father Jove, that there were no other worlds 


for him to conquer, Letter xxviii. 
* Mr. Richar Yor calls this flatue ** * | 


00 * the Great dying. See his Travels, p. 47. 


t dee P's Lib, To ip 7. 


« ſtance 
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« ſtance in his hiſtory ” is extremely 


vague and uncertain. I do not remem- 


ber any © like circumſtance ” in the 
hiſtory of Alexander. But there are Cir- 
cumſtances in which the Macedonian con- 


gqueror is repreſented by his biographers 


as labouring under the moſt violent emo- 
tions of forrow. Two very notorious. 


The murder of Clitus +, and the death 
of Hepheſtion. He killed Clitus in a fu- 
rious gult of rage. His grief for that 


raſh action is ſo fully deſcribed by 
Q. Curtius, that I am determined to ex- 
tract ſuch parts of the account as ſeem to 


permit a great probability, that all the 
butts of Alexander expreſſive of grief, are 
in memory, and indeed in honour, of ſo 


remarkable a contrition: 


Haſtam e corpore Jjacentis evulſam 


60 * retorfit in femet 3 Jamgue admoveras Pec- 


4. Clitus had given great provocation to his 
royal maſter by vain indecent expreſſions. Both 


were deeply intoxicated with Wer. See Q. 


| e . viii. Cab. 1.5 
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«tort; quum aavolant vigiles, et repug- 
e anti e manibus extorquent, adlevatumque 
ein labernaculum deferunt. Ille humi pro- 
ee frave ral corpus, geinitu ejulatugue miſe- 
cc rabili tots perſonante regid. Laniare 
e deinde 65 unguibus, et circumſtantes ro- 
« gare, ne ſe tanto dedecori ſuperſtiten 
„ effe paterenur. 
« Primd deinde 1 tabernaculo corpus, 
« ficut adbuc cruentum erat, Tufſit inferri. 
Quo poſt to ante ipſum, lactyimis obertis, 
0 3 inquit, nutrici meæ SHaſien re- 
wit ET Foc 
Et cum f fnis lacrymis quereliſque non fi 4 
« ret ; Julſa amicorum corpus ablatum eſt. 
„Rex triduum jacuit incluſus; quem ut ar- 
= migeri corporiſque cuſtodes ad moriendum 
« obſtinatum eſſe cognoverunt ; univerſi in 
* tabernaculum irrumpunt, diuque precibus 
* ipſorum reluctatum 4g vicerunt, ul cib unt 
* caperet *. 


His 
= Lib. viii. Cap. 2. 


55 The or drawn from the body of * de- 
ceaſed 
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vi lamentations for the death of 
Hepheſtion were great, but are never 
ceaſed he aimed at himſelf; and had now applied 


it to his boſom, when the centinels ran to kim, 
and wreſting it by foree from his hands, took up 


the body, and carried it into a tent. He had 
thrown himſelf profirate on che ground, the Whole 
palace reſounding with his cries and groans. He 


then began to tear his face with his nails, and to 

intreat thoſe who flood. by, not to ſuffer bim to 
ſurvive fo much diſgrace, _ 

„Early in the morning, he mera the body, 

bloody as it ſtill was, to be brought out of the 

tent. Which being placed before him, burſting 


into tears, This,” cried he, “ is the return 


<« that I have made to my nurſe, * &c, 

„And when there was no end of his tears and 
complaints, the body, by the direction of his 
friends, was removed. The king continued three 
days ſhut up. As ſoon as his eſquires and body- 
guards found that he was obſtinately bent on dy- 


ing, they all ruſhed into the tent, and, long obdu- 
rate to their prayers, they with difficulty prev ailed 


on him to take ſuſtenance.” 


* «© Whom beyond the bounds of royal Jecorum: 
Durant long bewailed ; erecting a tomb for him 
at the expence of twelve thouſand talents, and 
commanding him, after his death, to be worſhip- 


ed as a god.“ 1 lat Lib. x11. Cap. 12. | 
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mentioned to his honour +. I am in- 


clined therefore to pronounce the me- 


lancholy Alenander in the Florentine gal- 
lery, a perſonal memorial of the raſh de- 


ſtruction of Clitus, and of the terrible 
effects of intemperance and midnight- 


hours. The head of the buſt is thrown 
back, a poſture naturally expreſſive of 
grief; the throat ſwelled, deſpair in all 
the muſcles of the face. Art cannot go 
higher in its progreſs, or marble more 
ſtrikingly exhibit ſorrow “. 
I am, dear fir, with great truth, 
 Your's, 
Con R. 


1 On which occaſion, Alexander, oppreſſed 


with incredible grief, is ſaid to have been be— 
trayed into many things unbecoming the majeſty 


of a king.” 2. Curtius, Lib. x. Cap. 4. 

* A buſt of „ in bronze, equally excel- 
lent, and not unworthy the hand even of Lyſibpus, 
is in the collection of Themas, Barret, Eſq; at Lee, 


near C anterbury. 
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Florence, February 12th, 1755. 


DEAR SIR, 


Imagine, you will be inquiſitive after 
the F. weather *, and I have 
been reſident here long enough to form 
ſome judgment of the winter. It began 
late, but willing to repair loſt time, it 


has pinched Juſcany, by a ſevere froſt, 
attended with moſt intenſe cold, from 
the middle of December till within this 
week. Jtaly has extremely the advantage 


of England in point of climate. No 


damps, no fogs, no vapours, no gloomy 


.#: «© The perſpiration in Italy (ſays a friend of 
* mine in one of his letters to me) as it has been 
confirmed by exact and repeated experiments, 
«« exceeds conſiderably that in theſe iſlands, It is 
7 ſuperior to all other diſcharges, being + of 


* the Whole! in ele and Ireland.” 
M 3 ſuicide- 
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ſuicide- weather, which never fails to ten- 
der us miſerable and melancholy; and 
for which, ( eloguar an ſileam 15 our chief , 
panacea is wine. 

The ſun appears at nvon conſtantly, 
and has as much influence in Florence at 
this time of the year, as he has in Lon- 
don in the celebrated month of May; 
but the froſt has been ſo powerful, that 
the Metropolitan of this city obtained, 
about a fortnight ago, a licence from the 
pope for the common people to eat eggs 
during the remainder of Lent, the froſt 
having conſumed all the garden: ſtuff. 
The Haliaus ſay, it is a harder winter 
than they have remembred many years. 
„„ What art thou, Froſt ? and whence ; 

s are thy keen ſtores 
% Deriv'd, thou ſecret. all- invading 

*© Power, 

« Whom even th lufve fuid can- 
not fly a] 


* « From Nr. 4 Thompſon S 1 and, Ich uk, = 
the beſt, A lealt the boldeſt of them, JLrnter.” 


4 On 
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Till the middle of November, we 
ſcarce wanted or deſired a fire. 
that time, ſcarce any fire has been ſuffi- 
cient to warm us. Wood is the only 
fewel we can purchaſe. Iris very dear 


which accounts for the few chimgeys 


that are to be found in this city. The 


Italians enjoy the ſun in ſuch perfection 


during three parts of the year, that, 
during the fourth, they ſcorn artificial 


heat, or at leaſt chey make uſe of no 
more than what is contained in tmall : 


brazen ſtoves, that are portable, 
I think I ought to add that the wea- 
ther in Tuſcany is almoſt as uncertain as 


in England. Even the froſt has been 


interrupted twice or thrice by a ſudden 
thaw ; but the difference of the change 


is much leſs noxious to the human body 
with them, than with us; and I mult 


farther ſay, on this occaſion, that the J- 
lalians are either not melancholy, or ſo 
very grave, that the diſtinction is not 

perceptible. 

The Carnival, Which begins the day after 

'M 4: Cbritmas- 


Since 
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Chriſtmas-day, and laſts till Ah-weaneſday, 


ended two days ago, February the 1oth, 


With it, has ceaſed a ſtrange ſcene of 


Hialian mirth and gaiety. I know not 


well how to deſcribe it; nor do I think 


it very material to deſcribe. believe 


it the dregs of the ancient Saturnal: a. 
Feaſts, balls, operas, comedics, reign, 


and roll by turns, throughout the whole 


licentious ſeafon ; but the chief joy con- 


fiſts in the liberty of going maſked, of = 
which the conformckres are ſo eaſily. 
gueſſed, that they need no recital. At 
noon, during the three laſt days of the 


Carnival, there is a maiked aſſembly in 


the piazza under the gallery, where, for 
the ſpace of two hours, the higheſt no- 


bility, and the loweſt mechanics, meet 
and joſtle each other, keeping all diſtinc- _ 
tion and pride cloſely ſealed up under 
cheir maſks. Upon the whole, the pub- 
lic diverſions of the Florentines are either 
5 — or inſipid, to a ſurpriling deze 


00 
* 4 An org other childiſh diyerfiens of the 
Carnival 
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Do not miſapprehend me in point of 
Italian gravity; it borders not on moroſe- 
nels, nor ſtupidity. 
to which the French are ſtrangers by na- 
ture, and the Exgliſh by imitation. The 
Lalians are by no means detective in a 
kind of hilarity peculiar to themſelves. 
The women appear much more lively 
than the men : their black eyes are very 
bright and piercing. Both ſexes are una- 
nimouiſy civil to ſtrangers, if you allow 
a perpetual flow of bows, curteſies, and 
ſmiles, to be branches, as they certainly 
are, of civility, All foreigners, even hc- 


retics, may live unmoleſted, and with 


tranquillity, in the ſtates of Haß, eſpe- 
cially in Florence. 


7 former character iſtics of the La- 


| Corina i. os: which Ait, in his dic- 
tionary, thus explains: Fantoccio di cenci che la e 


ra acl” Eþifexia i fanciulli e be femine pongeno alla 
Jucſtre.“ A puppet, made of rags, which on the 


eve of the Epiphany, the women and children hang 
out at the windows. 


_ lians 


It is a compoſure, 
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lians are entirely worn out ; Cruelty and 
Jealouſy. The ſtiletto is ſheathed for 


ever. The poiſonous bowl is daſhed 
to pieces. The © ſuſpicious huſband ” 
is totally unknown. Even religion ex- 
cites no thirſt for blood: yet in point of 
jealouſy, I mult ſay, 


Incidit in S llam, epi wvitare Cha- 
rybdim®*, 


Within theſe laſt two days, have be- 
gun penitence and abſtinence for the ſins 
of the Carnival. Now monkiſh ſeverity 


_ preſides. Now prieſtly power exerts 1t- 


ſelf, and calls forth its beſt allies, the 


pope, the devil, excommunication, and 
Hell-firebrands. Some of my country- 
men, curious to ſee popery in its utmo!l 


rigour, made an excurſion lately to Te 
Trappe, no great diſtance from Florence, 
where reſide the molt. ſevere fer of 


8 He uns Chorgbd 7: 3 but on S lla falls. 
5 A monkiſh Ss 


monk; 


UCETTERXW. 2 


monks in the chriſtian church +, The 


account which theſe gentlemen have 


given me is much the Lhe that I have 


formerly read. The higheſt diet of 


| thoſe anchorets amounts not even to the 


luxurious delicacy of an egg. Their 
conſtant food 1s herbs and roots. Their 


drink is water. They wear no linen. 


They lie on ftraw, They rife at mid- 
night. They ſpeak not to each other. 
They live in a continual ſtate of miſery. 


Fer they appear decently chearful, and 


particularly courteous and obliging to 
all ſtrangers. I am always ſtruck with 
amazement on reflecting how men could 


at firſt be brought to theſe Kind of ſelf- 


puniſhments as the only means to obtain 
an inheritance in heaven ; or how they 


can poſſibly imagine, tliat ſuch fort of 
inſtitutions muſt be acceptable to that 


great and bountiful Being, who created 


the earth, and filled it with inhabitants, 


4.66 They were I dd to kd e in 7 Thkany by 
Co/7 2/mo III. See Les Memoires de Florence, p. 60.” 
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to be a mutual benefit and comfort to 
each other ; giving us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladneſs. 
I he original of aonatiics orders is, as 
1 remember, generally deduced from Paul 
of Thebes ; whoſe ſolitary life reached one 
hundred and thirteen years, having paſſed 
ninety of them, from the age of twenty- 
three, praying in a deſert. He was born 
in the year of Chrift 228, and he died, 
(as he had foretold to St. Anthony, who, 
by the inſpiration of a dream had dit. 
covered, and viſited him,) in the year 
241, His diſciples of La Trappe make 
me recollect the Gelli, whom Homer men- 
tions as religious prieſts of Jupiter; 


— — — — gelle: Teo al 
: To 1atnm UT@ATary %, ae 


5 A . Iliad. II. VE 234. 


8 Whoſe groves the Selli, race auſtere! { arround, 
Their feet unwaſh'd, their flumbers on the 
| ground, | | Pape. 


Paul 
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Paul of Thebes and his diſciples were 
of modern growth in compariſon of the 


monks of Dedona. You find, from the 


authority of Llomer, how very early this 
particular mode of religion took place in 
the world. The Almight: y has permitted 
himſelf to be worſhipped in fo many va- 
rious ways, that we may reſt aſſured, a 
remnant of all religions will be ſaved. 


I muſt go farther, arid preſume to hope, 
that, in cone time, that remnant may be- 


come the whole. 

I have ſeen the famous mauſoleum of 
the ſeven late dukes of Tu/rony*, At 
preſent, their bodies lie in a little dark 


chapel belonging to the church of St. 


Lorenzo : but are, or rather were, in- 


tended to be removed to a much more 
noble adjoining repoſitory, adorned, as 
much of it as is compleated, with jaſper, 
agate, lapis lazuli, and various coloured 


*-Vis. Come I. Francis, F . I. Coſmo H. 


Ferdinand II. Ce/ms III. and John Gaſton. See 


their genealogy in the appendix. This mauſo- 


leum was begun in the year 1604. 
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marbles, clear and reflecting as looking- 
glaſs, and impenetrable to ſcratches by 
the ſharpeſt iron inſtrument. Mr. Ad- 
diſon, who was at Florente in the reign of 
: Coſmo III. ſays, that © the houſe of Me- 
% dici will probably be extin&, be- 
& fore their burial- place is finiſhed, ” 
His opinion is verified: they are 
extinct, and the burial-place is unfiniſh- 
ed. Whoever is determined to be per- 
fectly ſecure, that a monument ſhall be 
built to his memory, ſhould follow the 
example of a certain Ealian knight and 
doctor, whoſe diſtruſt of his heirs made 
him erect a monument to himſelf during 
his own life-time. He placed it in the | 
cathedral-church of Parma. The epi- 
taph is too curious not to recollect. 
Jo. Martinus Mairacca, 
J. V. DoFer et Eques, nolens diſcreticni 
; Hei redum Hare, Vivus poſuit * WR. 
_ Jo. Martin Mairacca,. 
An fioneſt man, doctor and knight, 


Unwilling to abide by the diſcretion of his heirs, 
Placed it in his life-time. 


1 hroughout 
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Throughout Florence the chirſt of 
magnificence ſeems to have exceeded 


the power of execution. No pubiic 


building is finiſhed. The cathedral 


IL Duomo] has a wooden front, painted 


in ſuch a manner as to ſhew the intended 

deſign, if executed in marble *® Many 
of the other churches are ſtill farther 
from completion, This defect diminiſh- 


es the beauty of the city, which other- 


. wiſe would appear to exceſs : but with | 


all its imperfections, it is Juſtly called 


Flo; ence te fai F. 
Lam, dear fir, 
ever your's, 


CORE E, 


„The dome (or 3 was thus emed 


with painting inſtead of porphyry, at the mar- 


riage of prince Perdinand, elder brother of John 


Gaſton, the laſt great- duke of the family of Medici. 
+ In like manner our author's great relation, 


Mr. Robert Boyle, who was at Florence in the year 
16415 expreſſes his opinion of it as . Flo- 


"rence 


76 . E TE R XIV. 


e once is a city, to which nature has not grudg- 
« ed a pleaſing ſituation, and in which archi- 
e tecture has been no niggard either of coſt or 
« 311, but has ſo induſtrioufly and ſumptuouſly 


improved the advantages liberally conferred 
by nature, that both the ſeat and buildings 


e of the town abundantly juſtify the title the 
% [talians have given it of Fair.” Mr, Boyle $ 


| Memoirs of his own life during bis minority. 


While Mr. Boyle dad in that City, the fa- 
mous Galileo, whoſe new Paradoxes he ſtudied, 


died within a league of 1t. 


The reputation of Mr. Boyle \ was ſo well 1 
bliſhed at Florence (as well as in England) in 1660, 


that Mr. Robert Southwell (afterwards knighted, 
and preſident of the Royal Society) wrote to him 
from that city, to inform him that the great-duke 


Ferdinand II.) who was rot only a pgtron of 


learning, but a maſter of it himſelf, was extreme 
ly deſirous of a correſpondence with him. Ser 
i 8 J Parks, vol. v. p. 43, 404. 
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F rence Eee 27th, 175 % 


winter. Neither the way of life, nor the 
climate, agrees with me. The flow ap- 


proaches of my diſtemper are always 
worſe than the diſtemper itſelf ; as the 
apparatus is often worſe than the | inci- 


fon, The ſharp ſtings of gouty pains 


are more tolerable thas the lingering 
teaſing complaints, which precede this 


invincible diſeaſe. The paroxyſm over, 


we ſeem to renew life again, We 
preſume, that we have taken a new leaſe, 


and with great Joy cancel the old one ; 


N 1 5 but 


xÞ 


Dy Gs 2 
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T length my old enemy has over- 
taken me in /aly, The gout, 
that hereditary legacy entailed upon me 

by my anceſtors, confines me to my bed. 

The truth is, I have felt ſome threats 

from it, during the greateſt part of the 
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93 LETTER XV 
but alas! the terms and clauſes grow 
leſs and leſs advantageous to the poor 
' tenant. May you, my dear friend, de- 
ſcend the hill of life, and enter into the 
_ vale of eternity, by gentle and impercep- 
tible degrees, without finding the leaſt 
ſtone, or bramble, in your way! 
Impriſoned thus within the narrow 
_ hmits of my curtains, I have no better 
_ amuſement, no ſurer incitement to pa- 
| tience, than what muſt ariſe from 
books. The few volumes, which 1 
drought from England, T have long ſince 
read over and over. A ſpeculative mind 
is always in ſearch of novelty. With this 
view, I have deeply immerſed myſelf in 
the Florentine hiſtory ; and, from time 
to time, have epitomiſed as much of it, 
as to me appears moſt remarkable *, AS 
there 
This epitome of the revalecions of 7. uſcany, 
in a ſeries of letters, of which twelve were finiſh- 
ed, which brought it down from the year 1215 to 
the birth of Alexander, afterwards duke of Florence, 


in 151 10, I hom, by a ee from Scipio Am- 
N | 0 mirata, | 
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there are many Wi In the latter 
part of it, which the hiſtorians, either 
from prudence, or ſome other cauſe, 
have not inſerted, and as I have learned 
thoſe anecdotes from the converſation of 


ſuch Florentines, as are beſt verſed in the 


ſtory of their own country, I ſhall not 
ſcruple to recite to you certain facts, 


which, at leaſt, bear a great ſemblance _ 
to truth, and probably have been ſup- 
preſſed during the power and reigns of 


the Medici, for reaſons eaſily conjectured. 


1 have alreac ay ſuggeſted to you, per- 
haps not in a manner "ſalficiendy explicit, 
that, if you take a view of the princes of 
Medici in a group, you will feel reve- 


rence and reſpect at one part of the pic- 


ture, and be ſtr uck wit! amazement and : 


horror at the remainder. . 


{ the cor proved to be the illegitimate 


| ſon of pope Clement VII.) not being completed in 
the manner his lordſhip intended, fill remains in 
manuſcript z though, unfiniſhed as it is, it would 
be a very acceptable preſent to the public. 


„„ To 
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To revere and honour them, you muſt 
conſider their generoſity, their benefac- 
tions to men of learning, their policy, 
and their ſcientific inſtitutions, To view 
them with horror and amazement, you 
need only liſten to the undoubted out- 
rages of their private lives, by which 
you will be convinced, that few or none 
of the whole race were endued with the 
ſofter paſſions of the human ſoul, I wiſh 
that, in many of their gr oup, their love 
was not Juſt, their 8804, nature, oſtenta- 
tion, their dignity, pride, and their 
ſenſe, cunning, 1 

1 have already told you a ſhocking 
ſtory of Coſmo 1. Let me mention 
another, of the ſame prince, if poſſivic, 
Mill more horrid; 85 | 
Coſmo de Medici, the fon of Jobn FE 
1M edict, had two wives, Leoncra of 7. 
tedo, and Camilla Martelli T. By the 


+ © his lady was a Florentine. She "xs no 
. | children, 8 


> LETTER XY. - ie 
firſt, he had two daughters, and ſeveral 


ſons. His ſon (John) was, by the ſin- 


gular and extraordinary favour of pope 


Pius TV. created a cardinal in the year 


1560, when he was only ſeventeen years 
of age. He was killed, in hunting, by 


his next brother Garcias, a youth, who 
had always diſcovered an untoward and 
barbarous diſpoſition. Whether the 
young cardinal was killed purpoſely, or 
by chance, remains uncertain. He was 


the favourite of the great-duke his fa- 


ther, who had obſerved in his ſecond 


ſon as great an inclination to wickedneſs, 


as in his eldeſt to piety. Co/mo's anger 
on the occaſion was outrageous. He or- 
dered Garcias never to appear before 
him: he politively accuſed him of wil- 


| children, at leaſt none that lived. See Sep Au. 
mirato, Lib. xxxv. Ann. 1570. pag- 550. 


Thuanus, however, and Moreri both eution. . 
her having a daughter, Virginia, who married 


C Der 4 Efe, duke of Modena. | 
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1% LET TERXY. 
ful murder. He would hear no miti- 
_ eating circumſtance or excuſe in his fa- 
vour. In this wrathful diſpoſition the 
great-duke continued ſome months, till 
by the repeated intreaties of the grand- 
dutcheſs Leonora, he at laſt conſented, 
that his ſon might throw himſelf acci- 
dentally, as it were, at his feet. 385 
The time choſen for this interview 
was on Eaſter-day, at the great duke 8 


return from church; the tender mother 


imagining, that, at ſuch a ſeaſon, all 
former reſentment muſt be buried, and 
paternal affection reſtored. Garcias pre- 
ſented himſelf before his father in the 
manner intended; when, in a moment, 
without the leaſt heſitation, Co/mo drew 
a a dapper, (which he had concealed on 


5 purpoſe,) and ſtabbed Car cias to the 
Heart, 


Reflect on every circumſtance, the 
time, che manner, and the object, —you 
will ſcarce remember ſo ſtrong an in- 


8 ſtance 


95 man. 2 
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; Nance of nature ſtarting from her courſe, 


and diveſting herſelf of ANNE ſpark of 
humanity. _ 


None of the Italian Wien have 


dared to mention this horrible cataſtro- | 
Phe“. J have ſeen the monuments of 
the two youths among the ducal family, 
in a ſmall burying- place within the ſa- 
criſty of St. Lorenzo. What cannot 
power do, when it could conceal and 
efface ſo atrocious a murder? 
The general character to be formed 
_ of. Coſmo I. ſeems to be the ſame, as that 
given by lord Clarendon of Oliver Crom- 
ell, A great wicked man +,” The 
parallel might ſtill be carried farther : s 
he was courageous and ſucceſsful ; he 


lived in bloody tempeſtuous times; he 


had ill, e and ſtrength, both of 


'# 1 have read it in manuſcript, but it was 
mewn to me with the utmoſt caution, even How's 
when the houſe of Medici is no more.” 


+ Lord C larerden 5 words are 4 brace wicked 


v bal 


5 
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body and mind, to buffet the ormg: 
His ſenſe, or rather his cunning, dire&- 

ed him when to yield properly, not ti- 
midly, to the fierceſt winds, that could 

blow. He put an end to the common- 
wealth. He wiſhed and endeavoured to 

be king of Tuſcany : finding that point 

impoſſible to be carried, he contented 


Himſelf with the title of great-duke, 


which compriſed the regal power. Thus 


far the parallel holds. It will 80 na 


farther. Co/mo was learned and vicious: 
Cromtoell was neither. = 
What faith can be given to hiſto- : 
rians 25 when Scipio Annirate, ao car- 
ries 


# cc Moreri fays, that 66 M. de They FO 8 


this ſtory in the xxxiſt book of the Hiſtory of 
bis own times ; but as it is not in the firſt edi- 
tion of his work, and only in the edition of 


4 Geneva, publiſned after his death, many authors 


| © have doubted the fact; and {oppoſe that both 0 


** the brothers died of the plague, which was at 
the time publickly aſſerted by the great- duke.“ 
See the Letters of M. 4 Tale, ambaſſador from 

| . Ghar es : 
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ries down his hiſtory to the death of Co. 


n I, gives an account of cardinal John 


and his brother Garcias de Medici, in the 


following manner, 


This year 1562] a domeſtic cala- 
0 mity afflicted the family of Coſino, who 


« had been kept long at Sienna ſettling 
the affairs of that ſtate, and afterwards 
had been engaged in deſigning a for- 
tification at Groſſeto, where the air is 
* extremely unwholeſome. This Poſſi- 


„ bly might be the occaſion, [9 per che 


cos alla divina bonta fuſſe piaciuto] or 
«+ becauſe it ſo pleaſed the divine good- 
* neſs, that cardinal John, and after- 


$6 wards Garcias his brother, notwith- | 


55 Charles IX. to the council of 7 Trent, and Mereri, 
75 ome: vi. p. 242. 
Hue ſtory is told with many circumſtances 


and great formality by M. de Thou, who endea- 


vours to juſtify C/o in murdering his fon, © con- 


«+ cealing,” he ſays, and revenging this do- 
© meſlic wound with equal prudence and ſevert- 


. N 15 See Thuanj Hias, Lib. ae. 2 
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286 LETTER XV. 
ſtanding the utmoſt {kill of their phyſi. 
„ cjans, died, and occaſioned the death of 

c“ their mother, who, having been long ill g 
of a complaint in her ſtomach, was not 
able to ſupport this freſh affliction.? 
By killing his own ſon, Coſmo killed | 
the mother of that ſon, his wife, What 
an agoniſing ſight maſk it be to her, to 
behold her child, whoſe forgiveneſs 
the thought eſtabliſhed, weltering in 


his blood ? that blood ſpilt by her huſ. 


band, his father; that - father Juſt re- 


turned from the altar ! But what ſhall! . 


we ſay for Ammirato, who conceals one 


certain, and one ſuppoſed, murder, or _ 


Ons them to the account of divine im- 
pulſe ? © It pleaſed the divine good- 
<« neſs,” that a brother ſhould deſtroy a 
brother, and a father murder his ſon. 
| To the ſame account, by this way of 
reaſoning, may be placed every wicked- 
neſs that can be perpetrated. The hiſto... 


rian cannot plead ignorance. He be- 


_: ays bis conſcious knowledge at the 


r 
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end of his work, where, after ſumming 
up the praiſes of the grand-duke, per- 
haps not very much in too exalted a 
ſtrain, he concludes the character * by 
ſaying, that „ if Coſmo had not ſullied 
the brightneſs of his virtues by two. 
« bad actions, the one of incontinence,” 
[with his own daughter, ] © the other of 
« cruelty,” | the murder of his own ſon,] 8 
very few of the moſt renowned prin- 


ces of any age could have been com- 
15 pared to him T- 


1 


cc 


III or well, 


155 muſt be always yours, 


Conn. 
elt is the laſt ſentence in his biſtory.” — 
+ Thus alſo he is ſtiled by Thuanus, A 
prince endowed with ſingular accompliſhments, 
natural and acquired, and in whom the great- 
*« elt proſperity united with fingular prudence.” 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVI 


Florence, March a 1755s 


Wa determined not to write to you, 
till I could ſay, that I was again 


_ crawling up hill, and leaving my gout 
behind me. This day I have dined in 
our ſalon, and, by the help of two 
ſticks, I walked thither. By the time 
you receive this letter, conclude me danc- 
ing, or rather baſking in the ſun. 


I am now, my dear friend; notwithſtand- 


ing my gout, travelling apace through 
the Florentine hiſtorians, In hiſtory, as 
in perſonal commerce with mankind, we 
cannot be too diffident of firſt impreſ- 
| ions. They are apt to {ink eps and 
are not eaſily eraſed. _ 


There is no finiſhed hiſtory of Florence. 


1 mean none that brings us to modern 


times, 
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times, or that goes through the ſeven 
reigns of the- Medici. 
_ Madchiavel ® commences very early. 
The ruin of the Roman empire, and the 
_ conſequences of it, fill his firſt book. In 
his ſecond book begins the hiſtory of 
Tuſcany. It is carried down, in the ſuc- 
ceeding books, to the year 1492. By 
his addreſs to pope Clement VII +, he ap- 
pears to have intended a longer work. 
The lower he had gone, the more par- 
tial he muſt have been, as he wrote un- 
der the eye and -nſlvence of the pope. _ 
Varchi , I think, confines himſelf to 
the hiſtory of his own times. I have 


* Machiavel's hiſtory is in eight books, dedi- 
cated to pope Clement VII. at whoſe command,” 
he ſays, ** he undertook it.“ 

A new edition of all the works of f Machiauel 
has lately been publiſhed by Mr. Bare: ti, in three 
volumes, quarto, 


I + Illegitimate ſon of Jules 4. Medici, who 
was killed by the Paxgt. 


| t * Of this hiſtorian there 1 is a very full a ac- 
ascunt in Moreri $ dictionary,” * | 


= only , 
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only uſed him as a diftionary to  particu- 
lar paſſages. 

Segni begins i in 1527, and proceeds 
as far as the papal acceſſion of Paul IV. 
in the year 1555+. 

Scipio Ammirato, who in exactneſs ex- 
ceeds them all, commences the thread 
of his narration in the very earlieſt times, 
and brings his readers from the ſeven: - 
teenth year of the chriſtian æra to the 
N death of 9 the firſt | great- duke of 


. © The name of Segni does not occur in 5 
reri, Bayle, or Collier.” 

+ 'Two other hiſtorians, both citizens of Flo 
rence, deſerve to be mentioned: 1. Francis Guicci- 

ardini, equally eminent as a general and a writer, 
who wrote the hiſtory of :aly, in twenty books, 
from 1494 to 1532, which has been tranſlated in- 


do fix different languages. He died in 1540. 


His work was continued, in twenty-two books, by 


= Fohn-Bap: 5 Adriani, his friend and fellow-citi- 


zen. 2. Leonard Aretin, chancellor of Florence, 
who wrote the hiſtory of his own times, and alſo 
that of Florence in particular ; ; who may be con- 


ſidered as the great reviver of e Latin in 


e lle 28 in T44t-. 


Tu any, 
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Tuſcany, which happened in the year 
1374, in the 55th year of his age, of 
which he had reigned 38 . 
Do later hiſtories of 7. uſcany 2 are ex- 
tant“. Of the four hiſtorians whom I 
have mentioned, and to mention more 
to you would be to little purpoſe, Ma- 
chiavel is the moſt tempting and the 
molt dangerous. His ſpeeches are the 
ſpeeches of Livy; fit and proper for the 
perſon to ſpeak, who never ſpoke them. 
Give me leave, however, to ſend you 
one, which perhaps is genuine; at leaſt, it 
has captivated me ſo much, that I could 
not reſiſt the pleaſure of trying how = 
would appear in . We he Occa- 


1 Ammirato was canon of 1 and died 
there in 1603. His works are in three vols. 
folio, the firſt and ſecond bound _— printed 
at Florence, 1047. 
„here is a later, but it is ſo wretched a 
performance, that it ought never to be named or 
called a hiſtory. It is a vaſt folio, printed at Je- 
nice, 1741, the compoſition of G Bianchini.“ 


fon 5 
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ſion of it is memorable. It is tho 


ſpeech of Lorenzo de Medici to his fellow- 


citizens, on his eſcape from the Pazzi 
conſpiracy, in which his brother Julian 


was killed, in the cathedral, at the be- 


ginning of high maſs, « on d, April 
26th, NOR" | 
ns The 


* See a note on Letter XI. 

In another letter, which does not appear, lord 
Corte, deſcribing the cathedral of Florence, men- 
tions this conſpiracy in the following manner: _ 
Von will probably think of Lorenzo de Medi- 


d, Whenever you enter the cathedral of Florence. 


The church appears like a vaſt gloomy vaalt, fit 
for aſſaſſinations and deeds of horror. Twinkling 
lamps glimmer, half-extinguiſhed, before the 
altar, and rather excite the ideas of a priſon than 
repreſent the glories of the houſe of prayer. You 
will behold ſpace without grandeur, magnificence 
without brightneſs, and ſplendor without light. 
The marble pavement is beautiful. Here and 
there a ſtatue demands obſervation. The cupola, 
which ts octagonal, has a fine effect. The church 
itſelt is of a ſize to ſuit a larger city. The out- 
nde is impannelled with various-coloured marble, 
eure Are . of. neatneſs than of grandeur. 
Many 
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« The events which have happened 
leave me under a doubt, moſt noble 
lords, and moſt magnificent citizens, 


whether I ought at preſent to condole 


or to rejoice with you. When I re- 
flect indeed with how much treachery 


TI have been attacked and my brother 


murdered, the part J am to aſſume is 
ſorrow ; my heart, my very ſoul, muſt 
be abſorbed in affliction, But when 1 


conſider with how much. alacrity, 


with how much care, with how much 


< affetion, and with what univerſal 


concurrence, my brother has been 


revenged, and myſelf defended, I 
«© muſt neceſſarily feel in my own heart, 


not only joy, but exultation and glory, 


If I am taught by experience, that 1 
have more enemies than I could have 


Many of the churches in Florence contain greater 
curioſities, while Santa Reparara remains for ever 
diſtinguiſhed as the ſpot where the Paxxi i incom- 


oy puſirmes their Moody tragedy,” 2 


9 O 5 cc « ſuppoſed, ; 
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ſion of it is memorable. It is the 
ſpeech of Lorenzo de Medici to his fellow- 
citizens, on his eſcape from the Pazz: 
conſpiracy, in which his brother Julian 
was killed, in the cathedral, at the be- 
ginning of * maſs, on Sunday, . 

26th, 1478 25 
06: The 


* See a note on Fetter XI. 

In another letter, which does not appear, lord 
Corke, deſcribing the cathedral of Florence, men- 
tions this conſpiracy in the following manner: _ 
Von will probably think of Lorenzo de Med;- 
ci, Whenever you enter the cathedral of Florence. 
The church appears like a vaſt gloomy vault, fit 
for aſſaſſinations and deeds of horror. 'Twinkling 


lamps glimmer, balf-extinguiſhed, before the 


altar, and rather excite the ideas of a priſon than 
repreſent the glories of the hovſe of prayer. You 
will behold ſpace without grandeur, magnificence 
without brightneſs, and ſplendor without light. 
The marble pavement is beautiful. Here and 
there a ſtatue demands obſervation. The cupola, 

z hich is octagonal, has a fine effect. T he church 
itlelf is of a fize to ſuit a larger city. The out- 
nde 1s frap2nnelled with various: coloured marble, 
e live rather of neatneſs than of grandeur. 
ny 
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The events which have happened 


leave me under a doubt, moſt noble 
lords, and moſt magnificent citizens, 
whether I ought at preſent to condole 
or to rejoice with you. When I re- 
flect indeed with how much treachery | 


I have been attacked and my brother 
„ murdered, the part J am to aſſume is 
46 


ſorrow; my heart, my very ſoul, muſt 
be abſorbed in affliction. But when 1 


conſider with how much alacrity, 


with how much care, with how much 


« affection, and with what univerſal 
concurrence, my brother has been 


revenged, and myſelf defended, 1 
muſt neceſſarily feel in my own heart, 
not only joy, but exultation and glory, 


If I am taught by experience, that 1 
have more enemies than I could haye 


Many of the churches in Florence contain greater 
_ curioſities, while Santa Refparata remains for ever 
_ diſtinguiſhed as the ſpot where the Paxxi i incom- 


| pletely N (Row ta ey” 2 
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ſuppoſed, the ſame experience teaches 
me, that I have more zealous and 


more ardent friends than I could 
have imagined, I am to condole 


with you on the injuries done to 


others: I am to congratulate you, on 


your good offices and kind behaviour 
to me. But ſtill I am conſtrained 


to expreſs my grief, as the injuries 


which I and my brother have received 
have been extraordinary, unexampled, 


and undelerved. 


« Conſider, moſt honourable citizens, 


in what a ſituation we have been placed. 


We were not fate amidſt our friends, 


our relations*, nor even in the church 
itſelf. Thoſe, who think themſelves 


in immediate danger of death, never 
fail to apply to their friends and their 


relations for ſuccour. We found ours 


ö — — for our ee Thoſe, 


ES 1 Pai and che Medici were related by 


inter- marrisges, 5 
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& who are under any public or private 
« perſecution, fly for refuge to churches. 


In the place where others are defended, 


our family is to be deſtroyed. Where 


parricides and aſſaſſins are ſecure, the 
Medici find their murderers, But 
God, (who heretofore has been 
pleaſed never to abandon our houſe) ) 


has ſtill ſaved us, and has undertaken 
11 defence of our cauſe. 5 


What injury have we ever done W. 


any man, that can have excited fo 
creat a thirſt of revenge? We have 
given no offence even to thoſe, who 
have ſhewn themſelves ſo inveterately 
our enemies, If we had, they could 

not now have hurt us. If they attri- 


bute to us any public grievance, it 
that be their pretence, (I know not 


that it is) the offence which they have 
taken. is againſt you, not againſt us. 


Ibis icainſt this palace, againſt this ga- 


vernment, not againſt our family. To 
** think that your citizens are injured in 


Os e Ur 
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cc 


our favour, is far from truth. If you 
would have ſuffered it, we would not 


have done it. 
c But whoever will corughly exa- 
mine the truth of facts will find, that 


our family has been raiſed by you, 
for acts of humanity, liberality, and 
generoſity. Is it poſſible then that 


we, who have honoured ſtrangers, 
ſhould injure our own relations? 


If theſe tumults have been raiſed 


from a thirſt of dominion (and 7 IE 
they have been ſo, the ſeizure of the 


palace, and the armed men in the pi- 


azza, are a demonſtration) fo black, 
ſo ambitious, and fo vile an intention, : 


need only be ſeen to be deteſted. 


If they have done this from a mo- 
tive of hatred to our authority, they 
offend not us: they offend you, Who 


have given us that authority. An au- 
thority uſurped ought indeed to be 


held in deteſtation; not an autho- 
ö rity, which has + horn acquired by acts 


cc of . 
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My grand- father Coſmo * returned 
not from exile by arms or violence; 
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of humanity, and munificence. It is 


well known to you all, that our fami- 


ly never roſe to any degree of gran- 
deur, unleſs ſummoned to it by this 
palace, and your united voices, 


he returned by your conſent. My 


father +, old and infirm, could not be 
faid to defend the ſtate againſt its nu- 
merous enemies, but you yourſelves, 


by your authority and your benevo- 


lence, defended it. Nor, after the 
death of my father, could I (being at 


(e 


that time only a child ) have main- 


tained the authority of our houſe, but 


* © Co/mo de Medici, who was ſurnamed Pa- 
tr Patriæ, ns - exiled, and retired to Venice, in 
the year 1433. He and his relations returned 5 


to Florence in 1434. He died in 1464, aged 75. 


+ Peter de Medici, his ſon, was born in 14185 
and died in 1472. He was gonfalonier in 1460.“ 
t Lorenzo was at that time 24 years of age, he 
being born in 1448, and his father dying in 1472. 


(Le 


by pride and avarice, have loſt that 
high reputation, which our anceſtors 


knew wifcly by contrary methous to 
maintain. 
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be 


"7 


0 * 


% ed us in directing and governing it. 


by your counſels and your favour. 
Nor could our houſe ever have go - 


«of 


erned the ſtare, if you had not join 


„ cannot ſee therefore any motive 


40 


they have to hate, or any juſt cauſe 
to envy us. Let them carry their ha- 


(4 


<< 


ec 


40 


But let us ſoppoſe, t that the i injuries 7 
© which they have received from us 


cc 


£6 


4 


06: 


* 


tred againſt their own anceſtors, who 


have been great, and that their deſire 
of our ruin was juſt: wherefore have 
they come with offenſive weapons 
to this palace! ? Why have they 
made a a league with the pope* and 
the king of Naples againſt the liberty 

« of this republic? Why have they 

0 e upon che long r of Laß 


© Situs IV. * Fer -dirand Il. 
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For this they have no excuſe. Let 


them injure thoſe only, from whom 


they have received injuries; but let 


public offences. Ir is from hence 
that our misfortunes are augmented, 
becauſe the pope and the king of Na- 


| ples are coming hither armed, and 


afirm that they wage war againſt me 


and my family. Would to God, it 
were true ! the remedy would not . 
only be immediate, but certain; for I 
am not ſo bad a citizen, as to regard 
my own ſafety more than your ſecu- 
rity. No, I would moſt willingly pre: 
vent your ruin by my own. 


them not blend private enmities and 


The powerful never fail to gloſs the 


wrongs which they have per petr ated 
by ſome ſpecious pretext, This is the 


method they have taken to cover their 


: moſt diſhonourable actions. 

. 66 Nevertheleſs, ſhould you be of an- 
other opinion, I am entirely at your 
* diſpoſal; behold me here ready to be 


7 


.v LE OT director, 
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0 directed, or deſerted, by you. You 
are my fathers, you are my defenders. 
« Whatever you command, I ſhall moſt 
« chearfully obey, Nor will I refuſe, 
if you deſire it, to terminate by my 

t own blood, a war thus begun by the 
blood of my brother *.“ 

Here you ſee the power and eloquence 
= of Machiavel. He was a man of great 
ſtrength of body and mind. As an in- 


K 


* 


= 


* 


ſtance of the firſt, we are told, that he 


underwent the torture of he Queſtion +, 


| 3 oy This ſpeech,” ſay the writers of the Us; 
_ werſal Modern Hiſtory, ©* if it has not been em- 
ws belliſhed by Machiavel, ſhews Lorenzo to hayg 
© heen one of the greateſt orators that ever lived.” 
It is inſerted, together with a full account of the 
_ conſpiracy, in Machiavel's eighth book. 


| + He was put to the torture by the Medici, ona 


ſuſpicion of his being an accomplice in the ma- 

chinations of the Soderini againſt their houſe. He 
bore it without confeſſing any thing. To pacify 
him, the Medici procured for him the poſt of hiſto 


: xiographer. See Moreri. He was unſteady and ” 


Ws. bring void of all religion, * 


and 
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and lived many years after it. His 
works are inſtances of the latter, but they 
are, at the ſame time, examples of his 
want of truth, exactneſs, and religion. 
All hiſtorians are naturally biaſſed, but 
to be purpoſely biaſſed is unpardonable. 
I believe, the opinion which Ammirato 
entertains of Machiave!, and the criti- 1 0 
ciſm which he paſſes on his works, are = 
juſt. They are to this purpoſe, «He 
« [Machiave!] miſtakes years, changes 
names, alters facts, confounds cauſes, 
„ increaſes, joins, deprives, diminiſhes, 
« and ſets down all that comes into his 
& fancy, - without any regard to the 
* laws of conduct and moderation; and | 3 
** what appears ſtill more diſagreeable, is, 1M 
that, in many places, he writes art: | 
fully, either becauſe he chuſes to err, 
« or becauſe he does not know, that 
affairs have been tranſacted in a dif- 
«© ferent manner, or that his writings 
* may appear more beautiful and leſs 
78 dry, 
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ce dry, than they would have done; ir 
« he had adhered to time and facts, or 
« if he had not accommodated facts to 
« the ſtyle, and not the ſtyle to facts *. 
1 ſend you this, as counter-poiſon againlt 
_ AMadhiavel's golden pills. He lived as 
far in the ſixteenth century as the year 
1330. He was by birth a Florentine, much 
encouraged, if not truſted, by the houſe 
of Medici; who procured for him conſi- 
clerable employments in the ſtate; but 
to no purpoſe; his blaſphemo! us: and 
immoral behaviour ruined him. He 
died in great indigence ; and, with all 
moral men, 1n great contempt. No ge- 
nius, no ide how great ſoever, will 
lupport a man 2838 his God, who in- 
tpired that genius, and gave thoſe abi- 
lities. 


„This criticiſm on Machiavel is in the xxiiid 
book of Scipio Ammirato, under the year 1466.” 
1 It ts Taid, a Binet and others, that he 
| died blaſpheming.“ | 
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The Florentine hiſtory of Benedetto 
e who was himſelf a 1lorentine, 
18 contained | in ſixteen books. It is in- 
| deed the hiſtory of the houſe of Medici. 
His writings are many and unequal. 
Thoſe Eoin the latter end of his life, 
are inferior to his earlier works. He 
died, at the age of [1xty- three, in the 
year 1560. 
The hiſtory written by Barnard Sog 
27 + is more eſtimable than famous. The 
time which it compriſes, is a ſhort pe- 
riod.z but 5 veracity of the 
author is much to his honour, He was 


* CC See his article in Moreri. 


He was the ſon of Lorenzo 8 and was 
zineally deſcended from — Sega, who was 


chancellor of the Florentine republic in the year 
1287. His mother was Cigebra, daughter of 
; Fiero, and ſiſter - of Nicclo. C- ont. See Notizie 
| mo no alla vi di B. "RAE placed before his | | 14 
hiſtory. Preſixed to it is a kind of compariſon 5 | E. 
between him and Farchi, in an anonymous ad- 
dreſs to 5 the reader.” 


5 a native 
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a native of Florence. By his mother 
he was nearly allied to the family of 
Capponi. This alliance gave him great 
_ advantages in compoling his hiſtory 
his uncle Nicolo Capponi, whoſe life he 
has written, having been gonfalonier of 

the republic in the years 1527 and 1528. 
From the year 1513, Bernardo was em- 
| ployed in many negociations and magi- 
| ftracies, in all which, as in every part of 
life, he is ſaid to have behaved hunſelf 
with integrity and candour; virtues un- 
doubtedly calculated to form an hiſto- 
ride. ee, 

Scipio Ammirato, a Neapolitan, but of 
a Florentine family, is more diffuſe than 
Varchi, or Segni, and much more faith- 
ful and exact than Machiavel, His hiſ- 
tory conſiſts of thirty-five books. He 
has judiciouſly ſtopped at the death of 
the firſt preat-duke of Tuſcany, for rea- 
_ tons, which I muſt defer to my next let- 
ter. I will not, I ought not, to extend 
. nn wel mon e 
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this any farther, than to aſſure you, that 
J yield to none of your friends, in at- 
fection to you, and your very warthy _ 
fon, to whom I write, jointly as to your- 
ſelf, ſuch ſpeculations, as occur, by 
reading or obſervation, to 


e 
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Florence, April 13th, 1755 
DEAR SIR, 
Am upon the wing towards a lir- 
1 tle country-houle which we have 
taken within two miles of Florence, in 
dne of the pleaſanteſt, among the many 
charming, fituations which the environs 
of this city afford: but leſt the pleaſures 
of a new ſcene may make me delay the 
promiſe of my laſt, I am determined to 
perform it this inſtant, being deſtined to- 
morrow to commence Helfar country- 
gentleman. _ 
The prudence of Aumirato n 15 very 


| 4 ce Moreri ſays, He had already led to 
„ FlLrence, where, not to mention à canonry 
** that was procured for him, he found wn ent 
5 rained by the favours of the great- duke 


* 


apparen t 
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apparent, in not carrying on his hiſtory 
farther than he has done. He compoſed 
it, at leaſt he finiſhed it, in the reign of 
Ferdinand I. a jealous prince, of great 
acuteneſs and penetration, who kne; 


how to reward and puniſh, and who 


would have been inexorable at any 
pr aiſes beſtowed upon his brother Fran- 
cis, or any true account given of his 
ſudden death. It is that cataſtrophe, 


which 1 will take permiſſion to relate to 


you, as it is not to be found in ary 
printed hiſtorian. 

Francis, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of 
Coſmo I. ſucceeded his father in the 
dukedom of Tyſcany in 1574. He had 
two wives, the firſt was 7can of Huſtria, 
daughter of the emperor Ferdinand J. 
conſeguently niece of the illuſtrious 
Charles V. His ſecond Wife was Branca 
Capello, widow of a perſon of mean 
birth, whoſe name was Buoifignort © 


„ 66 1 never could learn his chriſtian name 
The authors of the Medirn Bifery ſtyle him 2 
- gentleman of the houſe of Sit, 


The 
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The great-duke had only two daughters, 
no fons, by his firſt wife. His eldef 
daughter was Leonora, married to Vin- 
cent, duke of Mantua; his youngeſt was 
the famous Mary de Medici, wife of 
Henry IV. and mother of Lewis XIII. 
Bianca Capello was a Venetian lady, 
not of a noble, rather of a low *, extrac- 
tion, The great-duke had ſeen her in 
his travels. He was enamoured of her 
beauty, and captivated by her beha- 
viour, He invited her and her huſband 
to his capital. They accepred the invi- 
ration, and ſettled in Florence, They 
appeared at the court of Francis, whoſe 
amorous inclinations increaſed every 
time he ſaw Bianca. He hoped, and 
imagined, that he might purchaſe her 
of her huſband. He loaded him with 
preſents and with honours. On the other 
©: Comparatively ſpeaking, Bianca was 2 
citizen. The Jenelians have only nobles and 


eitizens“ 


hand, 
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hand, he ſolicited the wife not only by 


preſents and blandiſhments, but almoſt by 


violence. His attempts and ſtratagems 


were many and various; but every ſtra- 


tagem, and every attempt was ine ffectu- 
al: her virtue was impregnable. 

In the mean time, her huſband, un- 
uſed to the gifts of fortune, and giddy 
with unexpected honours and acquilt- 
tions, grew inſolent, rude, and arrogant 


to the Florentine nobility. Complaints 


were made to the great-duke of the out- 


rages, vanity, and haughtineſs of this 
petulant intruder, <« Since he is grown 


«© 1ntolerable,” anſwered Francis, why 


&« does he not receive the puniſhment 
e he deſerves * ? ” The hint was ſuffi- 
cient; and the next cvening, as he was 


paſſing along, Buon/ignori was ſtabbed, 


| and left dead von 1 Ponte a 4. ſanta Tri- 


ita. 
In the ſame ftyle 5 , and with the ſame effect, 


| bury 9. 


as our ing Henry IT. ſpoke of Thomas of Canter 
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Bianca, in a few days, came forth in 
the melancholy pomp of mourning, and 
threw herſelf at the great-duke's feet, to 
implore Aae on her huſband's mur- 
derers. The beſt juſtice I can grant 
<« you,” ſaid the great-duke, „ is to 
« marry you myſelf +,” 

« What a falling off was here | ”— 
From a match with an emperor's daugh- 
ter, to nuptials with Buonfignort's widow! 
All Tuſcany was offended at it. None 
looked upon the alliance with a more dif- 
dainful cye, than cardinal Ferdinand t, 


the 


+ Thuanus mentions her being “ adopted, on 
this occaſion, by the ſenate of Venice; which 
the Modern Hiſtory explains by ſaying that © when 
the grand-duke declared his intention of mar- 
rying her, the ſenate, out of regard to her fa- 
ther's family, declared her the daughter of 


their republic, and made her a n of: a 
ducal crown.” vol. x1. p. 5 39. 


1 © He was created a cardinal, when very 
young, in his father's life-time, probably againſt 
his own inclination.—//s il fine del primo meſe 

| | | dall 
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the great-duke's only brother. He ſaw 
the honour of tlie houſe of Medici in- 
jured, and the dignity of their pride of- 
iended, by ſuch a marriage. To behold 
Bianca Capello raiſed to the high ſation 
of great-dutcheſs of Tuſcany, was to him 
as Odious an incident as could happen. 
His rage, which at firſt was ſmothered in 
ſilence, at length broke out into fury. Ne 
frequently treated her with rudeneſs and 
diſreſpect. The acrimony encreaſed on 
both ſides. Their hatred became mu- 

tual. They wiſhed each other dead, 
and they lived in times to accompliſh 
their wiſhes, The art of poiſoning was 
then a fcience, in which the greateſt and 
the meaneſt of the ITtalians were perfectly 
well verſed. The great-dutcheſs, accord- 
ing to the manuſcript account which have 
read, put poiſon into a fort of tart, of 

deli anno 1 563 non avends anche i ſedeci anni della ſua 

eta finiti, il promofſe al Cardinalato, See Ammira- 


70, Lib. XXXV. P. 934. 
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which ſhe had obſerved the cardinal par- 
ticularly fond. She invited him, being 
then ſeemingly reconciled, to breakfaſt 
one morning, before he was to go out 
on a hunting party with his brother. She 
placed his favourite diſh before him. 
Ferdinand either ſuſpected, or had ſecret- 
ly diſcovered, her delign. He declined 
taſting the tart, T lic great-dutcheſs 
ſtill continued to preſs 1 with ſome 
degree of earneſtneſs. The more ſhe 
preſſed, the more he excuſed him- 
ſelf. He had eaten enough: he wiſh- 
« ed the duke and dutcheſs would taſte 
« it; he was ſure it was good; but, 
« for his Own par, he could not poſſibly : 
eat any more.” Francis, hearing the 
tart fo much commended, ate of it plen- 
titully. Banca, ſeeing her plot take a 
wrong turn, and well knowing the con- 
ſequences that mult enſue, if the ſurviv- 
ed her huſband, ate up the remainder. 
The poiſon ſoon began to take effect. 
Convulſions ſeized the great- duke and 


 durchels, 
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dutcheſs, and they were carried immedi- 
ately into an adjoining bed- chamber, 
and placed together on the ſame bed, 
where they ſoon expired in the utmoſt 
agonies. Then the doors, which had 
been kept ſhut, were thrown open. All 
perſons were permitted to come in, and 
behold them lying dead, and, like true 
lovers, claſped in each other's arms. 
The ſcene of this diſmal tranſaction 
was Poggio d Caiano, a country-ſeat be- 
longing to the great-dukes of Tuſcany, 
The bed-chamber, where Francis and Bi- 


anca breathed their laſt, is ſhewn to all 
ſtrangers. It is dark and diſmal ; a fit 


receptacle for murdered bodies! "Ye 
ſight of it, by the idea of the cataſtro- 
phe, ſtruck us with horror. All the 
other parts of the houle are not only 


magnificent, but chearful, and moſt 


»In the mid-way between Florence and Pi 
G& 5 ; ps 0 | 
zoga., The foundation of it was laid by pope 


Leo X. 


P 3 | royally 
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royally furniſhed. The ſituation is Par- 
ticularly fine. 

Francis was buried with the utmoſt 
funcral magnificence in the chapel of 
St. Lorenzo. Bianca, the unfortunate 
Bianca, was carried openly upon mens 
ſhoulders, and thrown, ſcarce with de- 
cency, into a deep cavern at the bottom 
of the church, allotted as a burial-place 
for the meaneſt and the vileſt of the 
people. TE 
You will be ſurpriſed that I call her 
« unfortunate,” when I have given you 
an account, which makes her guilty of 
murder, That account, though the on- 
ly one extant, is undoubtedly falſe. Bi- 
anca was innocent, The death of her 
and of her huſband was contrived and 
perpetrated by the cardinal. He poi- 
ſoned the tart, and they ate of it“ . To 

1 ih clear 

* Thuanus ſays, „ The great-duke Francis 
86 dying n on che 98 of Ocober, 1587, 

| 66 his 
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clear himſelf to the world, he invented 


the ſtory, which I have recited ; by 
which means he concealed his wicked- 
neſs, and ſaved his honour. If he had 
been aſked, © why were the doors lock- 
« ed, and no perſon admitted to aſſiſt a 
brother and ſiſter in their laſt mo- 
e ments?” he muſt have anſwered, (had 
he told the truth) that he apprehended 
leſt in their laſt convulſive pangs, they 
might have been able to utter words ſut- 
ſicient to make the ſtrongeſt appearances, 
if not an abſolute diſcovery, of the mur- 


der. Again he dreaded, left they might 
have received ſuch aſſiſtance from pro- 
per medicines and applications, as might 


have prolonged, Perhaps totally reſtored, 
; their lives. 


It 1s ſcarce poſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
Bianca ſhould ſuffer her huſband, by 


& his wife Bianca followed her huſband within 


„ five hours ; her death being haſtened either by | 


1 fate or by grief.” Lib. lxxxviil. feet. 3. 


P4 whoſe 
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whoſe life ſhe held her exaltation and 
happineſs, to eat indiſcriminately or a 
poiſoned tart ; but it may eaſily be ima- 
gined, that the next heir to the duke- 
Hom ſhould be impatient to get rid of a 
brother, whom he ſcarce loved (fraternal. 
affection was little known in that family) 
and a ſiſter-in-law, whom he deſpiſed 
and deteſted. By the death of Francis, 
the ambitious Ferdinand gained all the 
acquiſitions he could deſire: an exalted | 
ſtation, great riches, and immediate iree- 
dom from an eccleſiaſtical life. By the 
death of Bianca, he gained, what is un- 
ſpeakably acceptable to a proud mind, 
REVENOE. Pride was the conſtant 
characteriſtic of the houſe of Medici. 
Whilſt the cardinal lived, and indeed | 
whilſt any of his ſucceſſors remained in 
poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Tuſcany, the 
name of Bianca Capello was never men- 
_ tioned *, not even in common diſcourſe. 
* ce Az an inlance of this, ee that 1 ; 
wretched. 
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Two ends were anſwered by this con- 
duct; the dignity of the rar M was 
preſerved ſacred, and the 
the murder, by not being diſcuſſed, | had 
a chance of being forgotten for ever. 
Some pictures are ſtill to be ſound in 
Florence of Bianca Capello, by which ſhe 
appears, for now ſhe may appear, ex- 
tremely handſome: and ſurely the vir- 
tuous reſiſtance which ſhe maintained, 
againſt the diverſified, and repeated at- 
tempts of Francis, at that time her ſo- 
vercign, entitled | her to a better kate. 
Jam, dear ir, 
entirely your's, 
R . 


wretched writer Gt, Bianchini, whoſe account 


of the death of Francis is as follows : Meri” il 


gras duca Franceſco nel meje d' Ottobre del anus 
1587, /enza aver laſciato di je, e della gran duchefa, 
Giovanna d Auflria, alcuno filiulo maſchio. ** The 


great dene ene t in the month of Oe 
+ 15 of the year 158 without leaving, by the 


6 great SANE; Joan of Auſtria, any fon.” 
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17 arignolie, May 1ft, 1755. 
DEAR. SIN 


- © U ſee by my date, that I am 
ſettled in my country- -houſe. This 
is a great holiday in Taſcany, the feaſt of 
Ot Philip. There are vaſt rejoicings in 
Florence. Methinks I had rather ſee the 
chimney-ſweeper's garland at CHaring- 
Croſs, I laugh at myſelf for ſighing 
after my native country. I endeavour 
to conquer my e by: reaſon : al! 
in vain |! g 
— beret lateri lethalis arunds * 
"Whilſt I remain here, that wy hours 


70 An. i iv. 8 
— — — — the fatal diet 
Sticks | in wy ſide, and rapkles i in my y heart, 


: 4 | may 
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may not be totally unprofitable, and that 
may render my correſpondence in ſome 
meaſure worthy of your attention, ſuffer 


me, from time to time, to make additions 


to the accounts, which J have already ſent 
you, of the ſtate, the metropolis, and the 
people: but remember that I neither aim 
at the exactneſs of the hiſtorian, nor the 
minuteneſs of the biographer. Compo- 
ſitions of that kind demand another 
form. Yet to me the difficulty ſeems 


diſagreeably great to write by rule, or to 
preclude myſelf from that eaſe and fami- 
liarity, which conſtantly flow in an epiſ- 


tolary intercourſe from one friend to an- 
other; and though I think I have ma- 
terials ſufficient to ſend you a regular 


account of Florence, from the intereſting 


ra of its deſtiny *, yet I ſhall ſcarce 


e Viz, from the beginning of the xiiith cen- 
tury, the year 1215, when the imprudent mar- 


riage of ſignor Buondelmonte, occaſioned the firſt di- 
viſion in Florence, See the firſt note on Letter XV. 


ever 
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ever be. tempted to place thoſe materials 
in any digeſted method, or order. 
I am always delighted with dipping 
into hiſtory. Each country affords a 
characteriſtical diſtinction in the man- 
ners of its inhabitants, and a kind of phi- 
loſophical improvement in the variety of 
its events. The virulence of party ap- 
pears every where, but not in the ſame 
ſhape. The change of dreſs in the god- 
deſs of diſcord {till furniſhes freſh ſcope 
for ſpeculation ; and ſtill, in my opinion, 
renders privacy and retirement, the moſt 
Eligible ſtate of life, that can be purſued, 
Suave mari magno, &c. ſings Lucretius, 
and we all join in the ſong. What is ic 
then that excites any man to quit the 
ſhore, and voluntarily plunge into the 


deep? * Though the waters thereof rage 


% and ſwell, aud though the mountains 


66 Jens ar te temp. of the ame 7 F. It 


1 Pſalm xlvi. . See tho whole plalm, 
which is Poeten nervous,” 8 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes proceeds from the irreſiſtible 
love of our country; more frequently from 
a factious diſpoſition'; but much more fre- 


quently ſtill from a thirſt of power, opu- 
lence, and fame. There are ſo many 


examples of every one of theſe motives, 


that they abound in the ſhorteſt hiſtori- 


cal accounts of every dominion, be it 


principality or republic, be it larger or 
leſs. To name ſuch as happen this mo- 
ment to occur to me, Lucca has had 
her Caſtruccio Ceftracen * , the Ne- 
therlands have had their counts Fg- 
mont, and Herne +; Ireland has had her 


O' Neils 


A foundling, who became one of the oreat- 


eſt generals in the xivth century, making himſelf 
maſter of Lucca, Piſtn, and many other towns. 


He died in 1326. % See his life written by 
 Machiavel, hue do not depend on the veracity of 


that hiſtorian. It is an OTE; not an ex- 


act, piece of biography.” 


+ L' Amorat, count of Fomont, 44 2 * 


Mentmorenci, count Horne, were the two chief op- 


Polen of the tranny of Phili II. and the eſta- 


e 
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O'Neits T at ; and to come 
nearer to the preſen eli, few years 
are paſt, ſince we have ſeen Theodore de 
| Neubolff, acknowledged king of Corſica. 

Unfortunate Theodore ! His majeſty, I 
hear, is at this day a cloſe priſoner for 
debt, in the King's bench priſon of 
our metropolis *, Let him write on 
: | the 


bliſhment of the inquifition in the Netherlands, 
for which being appreheaded by the duke of A.- 
va, they were both publickly beheaded ods eg 
in 1567. See Thuanus, Strada, &c. 

t Shan O'Neil, called by the Irifh the great 
O'Neil, who aſſumed the title of king of Ul/er, a 
rebel in 7:claud in 1560 and 1567. | 
_ {| Hugh earl of Tyroze, nephew of the former, 
a rebel alſo againſt the Engliſh government! in 
Ireland in 1599. 

* He died December 11, 1756, in an obſcure 
lodging in Chapel: Street, Soho, immediately 
after his enlargement from that Priſon, by 
the benefit of the act of inſolvency, in conſe- 

Juonce of which he regiſtered his kingdom of 
Corſica for the uſe of his creditors, as is mentioned 


on a marble erected to his memory in St. Anne's 


church-yard. Sec“ a humorous but true ac- 
RE 0 | | count 
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the walls of his royal bed-chamber theſe 


lines of an anonymous author : 


Ambition is a weed, that's always found 


To ſpread the fartheſt in the richeſt ground: 


Fair to the eye the frag rant bloſſoms riſe, 
But he, Who plucks the fruit, and taſtes it, dies. 


Few outrageous heroes, thank hea- 


ven, have ariſen of late years to ravage 


the earth. The Geths and Vandals are 
long ſince tamed and civilized. The 


pope is become a paciſic chriſtian. Still 
indeed different ſtates have different 


quarrels; but they quarrel vith a de- 
gree of policy and politeneis unknown 
to the Guelfs and Chi ines of former 


days. The fate of Tuſcany has been as 
material a change, as any that has hap- 
pened of late years. It was affigned to 


the preſent emperor as duke of Lorrain, 


by the Om of ien, 1 in the year 730, 


count of Theodore, in the W orld. No. 8. Feb. 22, 
1753 3s written by Mr, Horace Waizcles 


in 
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in exchange for Lerrain given to France. 
There is no ſort of appearance, at pre- 
ſent, that it will again change its maſter. 
Should the revolutions of Europe here- 
after require a new diſpoſition of Tuſca- 
ay, and were that diſpoſition to be made 
by force, no great time would probably 
be conſumed in eflecting it. The troops 
of the great- duke amount not to three 
thouſand men. Legborn indeed appears 
ſtrong! ly tortified after the modern man- 
ner. The other cities are but ſlightly 
_ defended acainſt an enemy. Florence. 
has three fortreſſes, Ho! upplied with can- 
non, and rather formed to annoy the 
ton, and keep it in ſubjection, than to 
reſiſt a foreign force. Florence is en- 
compaſſed on three ſides with high hills, 
from whence, by the preſent engines of 
war, the city might ſoon be reduced to 


an heap of rubbiſh. The hearts of the 


Tuſcans pant after a reſident grand- duke. 
They have great reaſon, their ſtate being 
much impo ver! ſhed ſince the death of 
1 Jobn 


— —— [ — 
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John Gaſton, the laſt of the houſe of Me- 
dici. In his reign the inhabitants of Flo- 
rence were an hundred thouſand ſouls; 

they are now reduced to leſs than four- 

ſcore thouſand “. Can there be a greater 
inſtance of a ſtate-atrophy? you will 
aſk, where are theſe people gone? to 
Naples. Who were they? ? not. beg- 
gars; artiſans. 
The forces of the great-duke by fea, 

are very inconſiderable. Some years a- 

go, he laid aſide his galleys, and pur- 
chaſed three old Engliſh merchant-ſhips, 
to execute a project, which had count 
Richecourt for its author. The ſcheme _ 

was this: the three veſſels were to be 


amply provided with cannon, and well Þ 
manned with e ; They were to - | 
30 Having now a reſident great- duke, it may bo 
be preſumed this atrophy will ceaſe; and accord- — 
ingly Mr. Baretti tells us, that Florence and — ol 
© Leghorn increaſe both in buildings and inhabi- '# 
„ tants ſince their ſovereign relies no more at =. 1 
A : m4 
. — 

bi [ 


r — Q 


—. A „ HS 


* 
_ 
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ſeize by ſurpriſe the treaſures of the em- 
peror of Morocco; to carry off thoſe 
treaſures, and to return to Tuſcany: s 


ay A ſimilar project, in which the Turks might 
retaliate on the catholics by attacking the treaſu- 


ry of Loretta, it lying fo near the ſea-ſhore, and 


being ſo weakly guarded, has been mentioned, 
as very feaſible, by Mr. Adai/en; and he adds, 


that, “ it would be an eaſy thing for a chriſtian | 


* prince to ſurpriſe it, who has ſhips. paſſing to 
4% and fro without ſuſpicion, eſpecially if he had 
a party in the town, wy dana like pilgrims, 


eto ſecure a gate for him.” Mr. Sharp alſo 


wonders, „that ſome NAY with a hundred 


* and fifty or two hundred men, ſhould not at- 


«© tempt to ſurpriſe and plunder that church,” 


and thinks © a coup de main well managed would 


«© {aucceed.” But the difficulties of ſuch an en- 


terprize, as well as the treachery and inhumanity 
of it, have been juſtly ridiculed and expoſed by 
Mr. Bareiti, in his Account of Italy, chap. iii. 


Though at the ſame time however unjuſtifiable it 
might be in a chriſtian prince, the catholics muſt 
allow that the Moors, if an opportunity ſhould offer, 
have juſt as much right to plunder the treaſures of 
Loretto, as count Nichecouri and the Tuſcans had to 


ſeize the treaſures of Morocco. 


from 
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from whence the capture was to be tranſ- 
ported to Vienna. The deſign was diſ- 
covered, and muſt have proved in itſelf 


of ſuch pernicious conſequence to the 


Engliſh commerce in thoſe parts, that 
the prudence and vigilance of Sir Horace 


Mann, (he is made a baronet fince 1 


named him to you) were 1 udiciouſly ex. 
erted on the occaſion, and put an effectu- 


al ſtop to it. The diſappointment of 
count Richeconrt has diſguſted him againſt. 


the Enghfo miniſter, and againſt our 


whole nation. I have been aſſured the 


deſign was feaſible ; the greater then, 
the difappoin ment. © -.-- 


The conquett of Tuſcany would ſtill 


be rendered more eaſy by the tacit incli- 


nations of the inhabitants to change their 


maſter. They would meet the conqueror 


with joy, if he intended to ſeat himſelf 
for life in the ducal throne. He would 
find no reſiſtance from the Tuſcans them- 

ſelves; perhaps little or nons from the 


Lalian troops in pay of the emperor. 
Nothing is more irkſome to the Ho- 


%%% 1%. 
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rentines, than to ſee every vacant poſt 
and employment filled up by Lorraineſs. 
Not an houſekeeper belonging to any of 
the palaces is an Talian. All fwarm 
from Lorrain, drawn to this hive by the 
tinkling of count Richecourt's bell. Moſt 
of them his relations; all his depend- 
ents. Hence ariſe hatred, diſlike, and 
filent murmurs againſt him and his maſ— 
ter; but as theſe unhappy people are 
ſubdued, yoked, and impoveriſhed, they 
may hang up their harps, and fit down, 
and weep by the waters of the Arno. 
The annual revenue of the ſtate is ſaid 
to be about five hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling ; the annual expences of the go- 
vernment are about half that ſum. The 
reſt is carried out of the dutchy, and 
centers in Vienna. The ſtatues and pic- 
tures remain; but the plate, jewels, and 
bother portable treaſures have all tended 
to the ſame center; in particular, the 
famous diamond de Medici *, a Venus in 
This diamond, accordin 4 to Tavernier, , weighs 
ane 
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Ns kind, which the emperor, on days of | 
eſtival and parade, wears in his hat. 1 
Compariſons continually ariſe in my at 
mind, when I behold theſe deſpotic 
- ſtates, and conſider my own country, [i 
Heaven has placed us in fo advantage- 11 
ous a ſituation, that, unleſs we are di- 
vided at home, attacks from abroad 


may moleſt, but cannot ruin us. Our i 
laws are the laws of freedom ; our mer- in 
chandiſe the trafic of opulence. Our (4 


_ conſtitution is framed and joined toge- 
ther by the choiceſt parts, picked and 


ene hundred and forty carrats and a half, and - 1 

was the largeſt in Europe, till Mr. Pitt brought 1 
from the Eaft-Indirs a diamond which weighed , 

three carrats and a half more, and had beſides, * 
a finer water. The great-duke is ſaid to have | — 
bought his of a J%%it for about 18,750 1. ſter- 5 | 

ling : The father gave only a ſingle Paolo for it, wy 
(6d. ſterling) it being offered to ſale as a bit of 
_ cryſtal. Mr. Pitt received from the regent of F, ance 
for his Amond, about 67,0001. ſterling. 


Qz3 —extratted 
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extracted from ariſtocracies, democra- 
cies, and ſovereignties. We have a na- 
val force able to defend, and maintain 
the empire of the ſeas. We enjoy wealth 
and poſſeſſions in both the Indies. We 
\ boaſt a regular, choice, and ſingular 
ſyſtem of parliamentary government, ſo 
nicely calculated, as to be at once the 
defence and ſupport of the king and the 
people. Our ſovereign has the power, but 
the parliament has till the law of that 
power“. What people upon earth can ſay 
the ſame ? can the republics of Venice and 
Holland (if the latter may ſtill be called a 
republic) boaſt of any liberty, equal to 
that of England? moſt afſuredly they 
cannot. In what then do the Yenetians 
excel us? in the great ceconomy and 
frugality of their private families; in 
their temperance ; in the inviolable ſe- 
crecy of public and private affairs; in a 


% See Bacon on government.” 


certain 
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certain ſteadineſs and ſerenity, to which 
we are utterly ſtrangers. In what in- 
ſtances has Holland the advantage over 


us? in their induſtry, their vigilance, 


and their warineſs. They exert theſe to 
an exceſs; by which means, they turn 
their virtues into vices. Their induſtry 
becomes rapine; their vigilance fraud; 
their warineſs cunning. The government 


of Switzerland is democratical, and by 


no means to be compared with thoſe, 
which I have already mentioned. So 


that, take us all in all, if our ſteadineſs 
was not too often obſtinacy, our ſtrength 


ſullenneſs, our exultations madneſs, our 
deprefſions timidity, and our hatred 
and prejudices to each other, invincible, 
unreaſonable and abſurd, we might be 
happy at home, and revered abroad. 


As things are, our neighbours fee and 
take advantage of our private diſſenſions. 
They rejoice to perceive us agreeing in 
no one point ſo unanimouſly, as in a 
4: conſtant, | 
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conſtant, and indeed a regular ſyſtem of 
luxury and licentiouſneſs, which, ſooner 
or later, they juſtly | imagine, muſt Wray 
tate us as much as they can wiſh. 


1 am, dear ſir, 
ever yours, 
* OR K Te 


P. 8. Is my - ſeveral deſcriptive ſketch: 
es of Florence, I omitted one circum- 
ſtance, which ſurpriſed me, as it muſt 
all ſtrangers, to a great degree. At one 
of the windows of every great palace 
conſtantly hangs out an empty flaſk, to 
ſhew that the maſter ſells wine. The 
Florentine nobility receive the produce of 
their lands! in Kind “. 


* Dr. Smollett has alſo mentioted this circum- 


ſtance an the following manner: * With all their 


pride, the nobles of Florence are humble enough 

«to enter into partnerſhip with ſhop-keep- 

4. ers, and « even to ſell." wine by retail. It is an 
© undoubted 
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s undoubted fact that in every palace, or great 
«« houſe, in this city, there is a little window 
"<< fronting the ſtreet, provided with an iron 
„ knocker, and over it hangs an empty flaſk, by 
* way of ſign-poſt. Thither you ſend your ſer— 
«* vant to buy a bottle of wine. He knocks at 
< the little wicket, which is opened immediately 
„ by a domeſtic, who ſupphes him with what he 
„% wants, and receives the money, like the waiter 
« at any other cabaret.“ Leiter xxvii. 


This cuſtom is alſo deſcribed in much the fame 


manner, by Mr. $4:#p-r, who was at Flereuce in the 
year 1664. See Churchil”s Collection of Voy- 
ages, vol. vi. p. 641. N 5 
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Mar ial, May 1 1 755. 


N ETHINKSI took my leave of 
| 1 my dear friend, laſt Thurſaay, in 
a dejeced mood. I ſeemed to croak 
the approaching ruin of my country. I 
ecall my prophecy. I retract my 
words. Though we are ſick, we are 
| not dying; chough we are loſing, we 
are not ruined; though we are ſhort- 
Hghted, we are not blind. Some noble 
ip irits are ſtill lefe, Lord Huntingdon *. 
is One. He has paſſed the winter in 

Florence, with great honour to himſelf, 

and with juſt admiration from the Fla. 
_ rentines. He has fortunate advantages; 
high nobility ; politeneſs from obſerya- 5 


* No ow groom. of the ſtole to his Majeſty. 


tion ; © 
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tion; quickneſs from parts. If he goes 


on as he begins, he will be an ornament 


and a defence to his country. Elis 
friendſhip with lord Stormont t, who 
has lately been here, and whoſe abilities 
are undoubted, will render them both, 


in every ſenſe, Par nobile fratrum. 

But hokl—either J am deceived, or 
1 hear you ſay, Whiſperingly tro your- 
ſelf „ why fo much of our own coun- 
« try? why ſketches of lord {Uuntiig- 
don, and lord Stermont, whoſe cha- 


& racters I know ? why not more par - : 


e ticulars of Florence? why am I not 
5 told, whether the Italian ſpring pro- 
« duces that delightful verdure, fo ac- 


& ceptable to the eye, and ſo ornament- 
„ al to the Britifh iflands? * no, no, 
my dear Mr. Duncombe, Italy produces 
no ſuch green. Enjoy the beauty, my 


friend, where you are. Be ure N 


+ At vrofact. his Majeſty 5 ambaſſador to rhe 


5 court of F rance. 


poſſeſs 
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poſleſs it in a degree ſuperior to moſt, 
1 believe to all other, Luropean nations. 
Ihe temperature of the ſpring is as va- 
rious here, as in England; „ now warm, 
now cold; now calm, now ſtormy : the 
rains here are remarkably heavier. Since 
1 have been accuſtomed to the Talian 
rains, I think the clouds only drop in 
England. They melt in inſtantaneous 
caſcades. in Italy. With you, they only 
produce ſhowers; with us, they pour 
don 8 : In truth, the difference 
N d 

Some of the windows of the houſe, 
in which we are ſituated, command a 
view of the ancient Fiezole, the remains 
of which moulder on the ſummit of a 
very high hill; inconvenient for want of 
water "moſt beautiful in point of proſ- 
pect. I view the place with particular 
pleaſure. It is claſſic ground. That 
 Firurian city was enlarged by Sy//a the 
_ dictator. The renowned Triumvirate, 8 
5 Oavius, Antony, and Lepidus, bs had 
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ed it. It was chen called Florentia ; ; 


and when removed for the acquiſition 
of water, Fluentia, quad ad Arm fuena 


extrutta fit. 

The ſight of Fiezole reminds me of 
an inſtance | in Pliny of Etrurian luxury, 
on which account you will not be ſorry 
perhaps that 1 ſhould recite it. C 


„ ſus dives, primus argento aur oque Folia 


« imitatus, ludis ſuis coronas dedit. Ac- 
« cefſeruntque et lemniſci, quos adjici ip- 
<« ſarum coronarum hoxos erat propter H- 
truſcas, quibus jungi niſi aurei non de- 
« gebaut *, If the ancient Eiruſci wers 
luxurious, the modern Tuns have fol- 


lowed their footſteps. | The ane of 


FX Mw Hip. Lib, xx1. Cap. 2. 


* Cra/us the rich was the firſt who gave aw a7 


at his games chaplets of gold and filver reſem- 


"a bling leaves. Ribbons alſo were afterwards 


added as appendages, for more honour and 


« ſtate, a device reſpecting thoſe 7. ſcan crowns. 


* which were allowed to have no ribbons or 
< laces hanging to them but of gold.“ 


the 
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the S'rozzi, Medici, Corfini, Cappont; 
&c. are ſtrong examples of it. If the 
old Etrrurians were ſuperſtitious, the 
preſent Etruriaus are no leſs ſo. The 
former burned incenſe to their nymph 
Bygoc ; the latter ſay maſſes in honour 
of Santa Reparata, The forefathers 
worſhipped Pomona; their ſons adore 
the virgin Mary. In thele points there 
is no degeneracy. Nor are dreams and 
omens leſs efficacious at this day in Tuſ- 
Can, than they were at Rome in the 
reign of Numa. 
Since I have attempted to draw ſome _ 
kind of compariſon between the ancient 
and modern inhabitants of Tuſcany, 1 
muſt add, that, as far as I can obſerve, 
the hereditary fire and ſpirit of the 
ancient Eirurians have not deſcended in 


any Sreat degree to their Tuſcan poſte- 


+A nymph much Ht in Etruria, who 2 85 


Was ſuppoſed to have written a book concerning 
the manner of expiating thunder. See Mu- 
ſeam Etruſcum, vol. ii. p. 49.” „„ 


3 i 
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rity, Virgil, who often mentions the 

Etruſci, conſtantly reprelents them as a 
warlike peaple, You remember, when 
the venerable and experienced king E- 
vander peaks of them, he ſays, 


— — ab; Lydia gtondam 
Gow bello pre 1 857 Jugis inſedit E- 
WO HO "s | 


And again, 


2 Ergo omns _ foriis furrexit Etruria 


Juftis : 


Courage is by no means at preſent the 


charateriſtic: of the Tuſcans, Their 


bravery has been ſo little tried of late 


years, that their behaviour in battle is 
ears, 


unkub wn i enarns turned into en- 


i Encid viii. ver. 479. 
Torn from the 7 fcans, by the Lydia race, 
In warlike people ſtrong. 
1 — — — Ver. 404. 
By jul e the 7 1% nn. 5 ſet on fire: 
Dryden 


thu gal 


! 
"7B 
"F 
4 
l 
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thuſiaſm, will make cowards brave. The 
Florentines are ſuperſtitious, not enthu- 
fſiaſts. They tremble at thunder: they 

hear groans in church-yards : they fee 
horſes without heads. They attribute 
every untoward accident to the devil. 

They are pinched by evil ſpirits. De- 
ccaſed ſaints and mar tyrs appear to their 
7 fancy, {ometimes in an angry, ſome- 
times in a placid, diſpoſition. What 
Augures and Aruſpices began, chriſtian 
prieſts have continued. But nothing, 
not even prieſtcraft, keeps up the vein 
af {ſuperſtition in Florence fo effectually, 
as a certain lottery, inſtituted by the 
government for gain to the prince, and 


ruin to the people. I will endeayour to 


explain it to you. 

There are ninety numbers. You 
a. rite on a blank ticket, any five num- 
bers you pleaſe, contained within the 
ninety. Few purchaſers go beyond the 
Ionowne 1 Jucky number, MES. The: 
loweſt pri | is a parity fix Pee a 
ticke 0 
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ticket. You may go as much higher 23 
you pleaſe. You will be paid according 


to the price at which you purchaſe. Let 


us ſuppoſe you purchaſe five numbers 


for a paolo. If one only of your five 
numbers be drawn a prize, it is of no 


conſequence; for it ſinks into the other 


four, if blanks; as a drop of water is 
loſt in the ſea. If two are drawn prizes, 
you are entitled to twenty paoles ; if 
three, you are to receive four and twen- 
ty crowns ; if four, twenty-five zecheens. 
A zecheen is ſomething leſs than ten ſhil- 
lings. If all your five numbers are 
prizes, you are entitled to an hundred 
zecheens, I have already faid, that if 


you had bought at an higher price, your 


payment would be proportionably equi- 


valent to the ſum you paid in. 


Theſe lotteries, (there are two, one at 
Leghora, the other at Florence,) are 
drawn once a month, at different times; 
ſo that deſtruction comes round once in 


a fortnight. 
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No inſtance has been, or probably e- 
ver will be known of five numbers 
ariſing prizes to the ſame perſon, 
Every poor wretch, who can com- 
mand two or three paolos, drowns them 
moſt eagerly in this ocean of impoſition, 
The miſerable experience of ill ſucceſs 
has no effect on the minds of the vulgar. 
They pawn their cloaths to procure mo- 
ney for tickets. One of the officers of 
the revenue received a large ſum of mo- 
ney belonging to the great ute 12 i 
put it privately into the lottery, loſt it, 
and was hanged. After his death ſeve- 
veral hundred tickets were found in bis 
TR. 
-. "The ſuperfiitious part of the Te Y 
tion is this: The purchaſers of tickets, 


in order to be ſucceſsful, muſt faſt, during 


ſix and thirty hours; mult repeat a cer- 
tain number of Ave Marias, &c. muſt 
not ſpeak to any living creature during 


the whole rime; muſt not go to bed; 


muſt continue in prayer to the virgin 
5 N N 
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and the ſaints, till ſome propitious ſaint 
or prophet not only appears, but de- 
clares the ſeveral numbers deſtined for 
ſucceſs. The watchers tired out by ex- 

pectation, faſting, and prayer, fall aſleep, 
ſee the ſaint, hear and forget the num 
bers, acknowledge their forgetfulneſs, 
own the goodneſs of the holy viſion, 
and remain thoroughly convinced, that | 
the oracle muſt be infallible. Again 


they buy tickets, again fall aſleep, again - 


ſee prophets, and at laſt are ruined. 

Two months ago a maid-ſervant pur- 
chaſed five numbers, Three came up 
prizes. She was paid twenty-four crowns. 
She declared, that the prophet Jeremiah,” 
in the dreſs of a Capuchin, had named 
to her the numbers. Feremah is at 

preſent the ſaint in vogue. The lottery 
fills more and more, in honour and con- 

fidence of that ſon of H:/kiah, who had 
| leſs influence, living, in the land of Ana- 
thoth, than he has, dead, in the land 
of e = 8 
Lea Rs We 
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Wie heretics ſuſpe&, that the real 
prophet was the farmer of this branch 
of the public revenue, who, finding his 
lottery decreaſing, diſcovered, at the 
expence of four and twenty crowns, an 
effectual method of raiſing it again to 
its former baneful influence. 
1 have been particularly deſirous to 
ſet before you an exact detail of theſe 
monthly lotteries, as they are glaring ex- 
amples of the method made uſe of, to 
carry on and ſupport the preſent govern- 
ment of Florence. They are let out to 
farmers, as are all the other branches of 
the grand-duke's revenue. 
It is true, none of the nobility are pre- 
ſumed to throw away paolos, or zecheens, 
in ſo low a manner. Perhaps they do 
not. Be it fo. Their ſervants and their 
- tradeſmen do; and the ill conſequences 
of the vices in the lower people, will be 
felt, ſooner or later, by the higher. 
A government, ſubſiſting by artifice, 
and by e ſchemes, is a tyranny | 
Y 5 
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of the worſt ſort. Yet, bad as it is, the 
Florentines dare not complain, Where 
the will. of the prince is abſolute, the 


complaints of the people are ineffectual. 


Whither can they fly for redreis? Vain 


is the appeal to a judge againſt his own. 


decree. | 

During the commonwealth, the city 
was governed by eight and forty ſenators, 
who nad the direction of public affairs, 


and the power to hear and relieve griev- 


ances. Theſe ſenators were a barrier 
even againſt any injuſtice that might 


proceed from the individual members of 


their own body. Their number was 
not leſſened during the reigns of the Me- 
dici; but their authority was much re- 
laxed, and by degrees became little 
more than nominal. Since the preſent 
emperor's acceſſion, many of the ſenators 


are dead, and the whole complement is 
reduced to fifteen, or ſixteen. No va- 


cancy is ever filled up; and, I am told, 


that the ceremony of aſſembling thoſe 
few ho remain is 8 omitred. 8 
R 1 When 5 
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When you conſider this fact, and re- 
collect the ſituation of the preſent tri- 
umvirate council“, you will agree with 
me, that Flerence is abſolutely governed 
by a ſingle vice-roy, a Lorraineſe. 
The Exg lie are a happy people, if 
they were truly conſcious, or could in 
any degree convince themſelves, of their 
own felicity. They are the gage 4 
nimium. Let them travel abroad, n 
to ſee faſhions, but ſtates, not to fits 
different wines, but different govern- 
ments; not to compare laces and vel- 
vets, but laws and polities. They will 
then return home perfectly convinced, 
that England is poſſeſſed of more free- 
dom, juſtice, and happineſs, than any 
other nation under heaven. With theſe 
advantages, it will be our own fault if we 
ſink into de ſolation and ruin. 
Jam, dear er, 
your ever faithful, 
Son. 
* See Letter NI. 
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dan gol, May z ill, 1755. 
N STEAD of thoſe grave poli- 


I tical reflections, with which my late 
letters have been filled, this ſhall con- 

vey to you, dear ſir, ſome anecdotes 
from the Court of Love. They begin in 
Lorrain, and, after a pretty long jour- 
ney, will bring us back into Tuſcany. 
If they amuſe you, my end is anſwered. 
It is of no conſequence from what quar- 
ter of the globe the amuſement comes. 

Teopoldò, late duke of Lorrain, father 
His names were Leopold-Foſeph-Charles. 
He was born September 11, 1679, and died March 
27, 1729. He was reſtored to his dominions, by 


the treaty of Ryſvich, in 1698. He was the ſon 
of Chara. Lecpold, called Charles IV. and Eleo- 


„ nora, 
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of Francis, the preſent emperor of Ger- 


many +, was a prince of a very amorous 
_ conſtitution, and, *though married to an 


amiable and moſt deſerving princeſs , 
by whom he had ſeveral children ||, he 
laviſhed his time, and the revenues of 


nora, daughter of the emperor Ferdinand III.” 


The preſent emperor and the e of Ta 
eany are his grandſons. 

+ He died ſince this letter was written, 4 
gt 18, 1765, aged 56. 

t ©** Elizabeth de Bourbon, Janghter of Philip 


duke of Orleans, (brother of Lewis XIV.) by his 
ſecond wife Charloite-Elizabe:th, daughter of 


_ Charles-Lewis, elector-palatine. She was born 


in 1676, and married in 1698. Beſore her mar- 


riage ſhe was ftyled © Mademoiſelle 4 Chartres.“ 
See Les Souverains du mende, Tome iii. p. 327. 


She owed her marriage,” ſays Mr. Keyſer, ” 
„% to baron Lilienroth, the Savediſh envoy, Who, 
& at the peace of Ry/wwick, propoſed it to the 


hoi:ſe of Lorrain, as a means for creating a 


France.” Keyſler's Travels, vol. iv. p. 277. 


| Viz. the late emperor Francis, prince Chartes 


# Lor rain, and two o princeſſes. 


better harmony between this court ard that of 
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his dutchy, on his miſtreſſes, his illegt- 
timate offspring, and the ſycophantic 
miniſters of his private pleaſures, leav- 
ing his dutcheſs, and his lawful heirs, 
_ almoſt in want of the neceſſaries of life, 
In this difſolute manner he had mort- 
gaged, or given away, fo many different 
branches of his revenue, that one of his 
counſellors of ſtate, an old Lerraineſe, 
of great worth and honour, reſolved to 
withdraw the duke from the brink of 
ruin by the following method. Be 
« pleaſed, fir,” faid he, « to reward the 
cc aſſiduity of my long kd faithful ſer- 
“ yices by a grant of the whole revenue 
of your ſalt- works.“ Lecpold, amaz- 
ed at ſo exorbitant a demand from one 
who had e e endeavoured to re- 
tard and ſtop the laviſh gifts, that had 
been granted to other courtiers, alked 
him, what inducement he had to require 
ſo profuſe a gratuity? © Sir,” ſaid he, 
« ] do not make this requeſt to your 
„ royal highnels, for my own fake, but for 

. _ 5% yours, 
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« yours, If you grant it, you will be 
% obliged, merely for ſubſiſtence, to re- 
* call the grant, and with it, I hope 
„ you will recall all thoſe exorbitant 
gifts and alienations, that have been 
5 diſperſed among the moſt worthleſs, 
« the moſt diſſolute, and the moſt un- 
_« grateful of your ſubjects.” 
This anecdote will repreſent to you 
that part of duke Leopold's character 
ariſing from his amours. I will now ex- 
hibit to you one or two of the amours 
themſelves. 
In the duke of t army was a 
general officer, a Milaneſe, the marqueſs 
of ** „ who had married a lady of 
his own country. The huſband and the 
wiie were much eſteemed and diſtin- 
euilt ed. He for his conduct in the 
field, and his underſtanding in the cabi- 
net: ſhe, for her beauty, her virtue, and 
her prudence. The perpetual wars of 
duke Leopo!d frequently called the huſ- 
band to a con] ſiderable diltance, and left 
the 
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the wife near the perſon of her ſovereign, 


fully expoſed to all his attempts and ſol- 
licitations. She reſiſted them with true 
female heroiſm. They were repeated in 
various ſhapes ; in preſents, in ſighs, in 
_ entertainments, in adoration. They were 
continued by a perſeverance of ſeveral 
years. At length, the lady entertained 
within herſelf ſome ſenſations in his f 


diſcovery; her fears were awakened. 


: Conſcience and honour prepared t them 
ſelves to fight againſt love, pleaſure, and 


ambition. 1 the combat might prove 


_ unequal, ſhe thus addreſſed kerſelf to 
her huſband : « You have been,“ aid 


+ + 


ſhe, moſt conſtantly and moſt faith- 


« fully informed by me of the duke of 


© Lorrain's courtſhip : I have not con- 
cealed from you a fingle circumſtance 
of its progreſs. Your fortune and 
your intereſt made me ſuffer it. I 
$6 luſtained his addreties with ae 

i | e 1: 


fa- 
vour. Her virtue was alarmed at the 
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J repulſed his ardour by - diſdain. 


That time is now no more. I can no 
longer look upon my royal maſter 


honours, and power at my feet. Va- 


nity and ambition, not to mention 
deſire, tempt me to ſtoop, and ſeize 


innocent : as yet, I am worthy of be- 


ing your wife. But that innocence 
lands tottering on the brink of a pre- 


cipice. On my knees I beg you to 
deliver me from the horrid dangers 


that ſurround me. Save me, ere I 


fall. Let us fly to Milan. Let us 
take refuge in our own native country. 
My ſoul, in ipite of all temptation, 
ſtul prefeis poverty with innocence to 
opul-nce with guilt, Let us go in- 


ſtantly, and live within the bounds of 


our own little fortune in the Milaneſe. 


JL.et us at once break looſe from the 
dangers f a luxurious court. Lt us 
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* ſeek the happineſs ariſing from true 
< love; and taſte the joys of uninter- | 
„ rupted affection.“ 
The Marqueſs, who had atteacively 
liſtened to the noble confeſſion of his 
wife, embraced the Marchioneſs with 
tenderneſs and tears, declaring, that he 
thought her equal, if not ſuperior, to 
the molt virtuous and the molt pru- 
dent of her ſex. He concurred with 
her in thinking, that an immediate flight 
was neceſſary. In a few hours after this 
remarkable ſcene had paſſed, they quit- 


ſecrecy; and ſoon reached their own 
eſtate in Milan, where they reſided during 
the remainder of their lives. : 
Leopold was in the ſame ſituation 25 
Henry IV. at the ſudden departure of the 
prince and princeſs of Cond? *, He was 
OL err ww 8 ſtruck 
* See the Life of T, gcodore Apritpa D' Aubigne 
_ (lately publiſhed) p. 376. This biographer Jaſt- 
ly thinks that the paſſion of Henry IV. for he 
| „„ „„ | 55 princess 
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ſtruck with the utmoſt anguiſh and a- 
ſtoniſhment at the loſs of a charming 
' miſtreſs, whom he imagined he had al- 
moſt conquered. 

To baniſh melancholy, and to > ſolace 
himſelf under this diſappointment, Leo- 
old retired into the country, and fought 
relief from rural diverſions. He role. 
early, for he flept little. Shooting and 
hunting were his daily exerciſe, The 
nights were paſſed in gloomy remem- 
brance of the Marchioneſs. One morn- 
Ng, 4 as he was in purtuit of his game, he 


princeſs of Conds (which 3 the flight 
above mentioned) * may be conſidered as the 
« moſt criminal and moſt diſhonourable action 
« in his lite: the fire of youth, though it can 
never excuſe a crime, may be urged as ſome 
palliation; but Henry had no longer this to 
plead, for he was fifty-ſeven years of age when 
he died; ard every circumſtance through the 
whole procceding was of ſo black a dye, that 


« it muſt remain an indelible ain on his 
ve ee et 


«c 
«6c 
46 
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accidentally 


„ 


accidentally met a girl, about fifteen years 
of age, watching in a field a large drove 
of turkeys. The ſun had not injured 
her complection. She was fair as Venus. 
She had in her countenance the bloom of 
health, the ſprightlineſs of youth, and 
the bluſh of innocence. Such an object 
at once effaced the virtuous Milaneſe, 
The duke of Lorrain made immediate 
enquiries after his new Dulcinea. He 
received information, that her birth 
was noble; but that the poverty of her 
father was ſo great, that he was obliged 
to employ his own children in Jooking 
after his poultry, by the ſale of which 
he procured great part of his ſubſiſtencæ. 
This circumſtance gave immediate hopes 
to the duke's deſires. He invited the 
impoveriſhed nobleman to court, he 
loaded him with honours and prefer- 
ments. His highneſs deſired, or rather 
commanded him immediately to bring 
his family, and jſettie himſelt wit chem 
at Nanty. The royal orders were obeyed. 
N 25 Les paid 
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Leopold was happy in the compliance of 
his new miſtreſs; who only inſiſted on 
an huſband, to ſcreen the honour of her 
father's houſe. On ſuch occaſions, huſ- 


bands are ſeldom difficult to be found. 


A young officer of high birth, the prince 


de Craon, was choſen for her conſort; 


he received her with all the ardour of 


love, and with an implicit obedience to 


bis maſter's commands. His obedience 
made his fortune. The prince and 
_ princeſs de Craon ſhone with the utmoſt. 

| ſplendor, that the court of Lorrain could g 
produce*. She was agreeable to the 
5 ns higheſt 


* or this prince + his family the e 


account is given by Keyſſer. In the late duke 
66 


* of Lerrair's time, the prince ae Craon, of the 


the duke omitted no means of enriching him : 


for he not only beſtowed the lordſhip of Craon = 
. upon him, and the poſt of maſter of the horſe, 
but likewiſe other rich preſents; and often 
« ſuffered him to win from him it billiards, and 


N other ne rhirty thouſand livres at a time. 


ji "The 2 


© houſe of Beauvau, was in great favour, and 
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higheſt point of admiration. She was 
expenſive to the higheſt point of exceſs, 
Leſs endued with ſenſe than adorned 
with beauty, ſhe was inconſiderate and 
profuſe; not abſolutely Without judg- 
ment; ſhe was generous and goed-na- 
tured. Her thoughts (if ſhe ever 
thought) were entirely employed on her 
own perſon, She bore ſeventeen chil- 
: dren"; yet by inceſſant care of her health, 


and 


e T be father of this nobleman files himſelf 
„ count de Marſan, and his mother was counteſs 
« of Matignon.” Keyſler's Travels, vol. iv. p. 278. 
The reaſon of this extraordinary favour is 0 
mentioned, and perhaps was not known to this 
writer. | 

M. de Voltaire ſays; chat a os of this 
«© prince, a hopeful youth, colonel of the regi- 
«« ment of Hainault, in the French ſervice, was 
killed at the head of his troop at the battle of 
&* Fontenoy in 1745. The father ſerved in the 
« enemy's army, and his ſons in the king's.” 


Hiſtory of the War of - 1741. -** His lady, 


ſays Keyfler, © may ſtill be reckoned a beauty, 
4 though ſhe has had three and twenty chil- 
„ dren. Her eldeſt daughter is co-adjutreſs at 
Reniremont, and her] youngeſt is married to the 

0 | 0 8 N 5 Prince 
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and by the ſtricteſt attention to the pre- 
ſervation of her beauty, on which her 
whole power depended, ſhe preſerved 
the freſhneſs of her complection, and 
the fineneſs of her ſhape, not only dur- 
ing the duke of Lorrain's life, but to 
the day of her own death, many years 
afterwards. Though ſhe had an abſo- 
lute aſcendant over the duke's mind, 
and could turn and diſpoſe his reſolu- 


tions as ſhe pleaſed, ſhe never made an 


ill uſe of her power: on the contrary, 
the delighted in doing beneficent actions, 
in obliging the nobility, 3 in paying a pro- 
found duty and reſpect to the dutcheſs 


bf Lorrain. Alas! in one inſtance ſne 


wanted virtue; in all others ſhe had it 
in the greateſt perfection. Her huſband 
was of the ſame diſpoſition, Both were 
humane, liberal, eaſy, polite, and con- 


ph Prince of Livin. This letter is dated i in 17 31. | 
The prince of Lixin being killed in the year 1734, 
in @ duel with the duke (now marſhal) 4e Richelieu, 
near the Rhine, his widow, in 1739, married the 
marqueſs (afterwards duke) de Mirepoix, then am- 
L ball? lor from Fr rarce to Vienna, and ſince to London. 


deſcending Y 
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deſcending; ſo that, after the death of 
Leopold, when the preſent emperor ex- 
changed Lorrain for Tuſcany, in the year 
1737, he appointed the prince de Craon 
ſole regent of his Etrurian territories. 
Here the princeſs de Craon began a 
ſecond reign of ſplendor. Accuſtomed 
to magnificence, and born to be near, 
though not to fill, a throne, her actions 
were ſuch, as became royalty and impe- 
rial power: they were, at the ſame time, 
accompanied by ſo diſintereſted a gene- 
roſity, and ſuch an engaging ſweetneſs, 
that ſhe attracted the love of the Tuſcars 
ro the higheſt degree. She ſoothed the 
pride of the Florentine nobility, but ne- 
ver departed from her own exaltation, 
as the regent's wife, Her court was 
__ crowded by noble ladies, who felt no 
eavy, 'though they beheld ſuperiority. 
In her countenance appeared neither the 
marks of age, nor the leaſt traces of 
haughtineſs : her friendſhips were not 
particular, but univerfal: ſhe was in 
Tuſcany, as in Lorrain, beloved and 
5 8 eſteemed 
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eſteemed by the women, admired and 


revered by the men. 
The excellent diſpoſition of her huſ- 


band was no leſs engaging. He was the 
ſoldier and the courtier, but not the man 
of bulineſs : he wanted the talents eſſen- 
tial to a miniſter of ſtate, He was em- 
barraſſed and overburdened by his dig- 
nity. He could face Gangers in the 
field, but could not withſtand attacks in 
the cabinet: he knew how to command 
an army, but could not guide a com- 
mon-wealth. He ſoon became conſcious 


of his own defects, and hourly began to 


find the want of an aſſiſtant. He 3 


lected the abilities of monſieur de Riche- 


court, who was the ſon of a Lorraineſe 


advocate? 'and who had alio been bred 
to the law. He fixed upon this man for 


his coadjutor; and, in a letter to the 
_ Emperor, in which he acknowledged his 
own incapacity, he earneſtly intreated 


that his friend Richecourt might be ſent 
to Florence, with full and ade quate power 


with himſelf in the government of Tuſ-. 


(649 
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cany, but without any particular deno- 
mination, or title. The requeſt was 
granted; and, when the prince de Craon 
found himſelf indulged in it, he ac- 
quainted the prices? his wife with what 
he had done, « You have ruined us 
ee then, e the princeſs, with 

ſome emotion; „ I know Richecourt ; 
&« know his ambition; I know his 

oo cunning, W hile you were his ſupe- 
c Tor, hs was your friend. When he 
$6; been your equal, he will be your 
„enemy. Many months will not pals 
cc after his arrival, ere we are little bet- 
d ter than his Haves. ” Richecourt ar- 
rived, and the prediction of the princeſs 
was fulfilled. By a iuperiority of genius, 
and an addreſs more a ere to manage 


— 


and turn the weig ghty and intricate 


04 


| ! > Do St — 413 
„ W heels of SOvern mien. che atpliring COUn 


4 
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Nie 0 court aroſe "CI WIL — 9 541 ITF 
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OL authority, In the fame degree that the 


FP # : 1 5 1 — 18 N 
Lott Prince de Craom junk into diſregard 
and con tempt. Unable to ſupport d. Wi 


inſults, the natural con ſequence of ſo ab 


6 LE TT TER XX. 
ject a ſituation, the prince deſired to be 
recalled, and be permitted to end his 
days in Lorrain. The emperor allowed 


him to return, and reſolved to change 


the ſingle regency into a trlumvirate 
council of ſtate; the particulars of which 7 
are inſerted in one of my former let. 
ters“. 

The prince de Craon had contracted 
great debts in Tuſcany. He had lived 
far beyond his income. Before he could 
quit the Florentine dominions, he was 
_ obliged to ſell his plate, and the jewels 
of the princeſs, his wife. Old and 
poor, the melancholy pair returned 
to Lorrain. He died a few months 
after his arrival: She ſurvived him but 
a few FS. 5 

1am, dear fir, 


ever your „ 


Cox 


> e SEU Jt XI, TI 121. 


wn, 


(262): 
ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


ETTER I. p. 3. St. Hubert.) ebe was 
fond of hunting, and purſued it even during 
the time of divine ſervice, at which he ſcarce ever 
attended. It was in this diverſion that God won 
him to himſelf; for (as it is related in the hiſtory _ 
of his life) he ſaw a ſtag appear before him hav- 
ing a crucifix twiſted in his horns, and he heard ” 
voice which threatened him with the eternal 
niſhments of hell, if he was not converted. I bis 
miracle is ſaid to have happened in the foreſt of 
Ardennes. Moreri. 
„ Enthuſiaſtic minds and ws imaginations 
hear voices and fee viſions. We may charitably 
ſuppoſe that St. Hubert e 3 the mira- 5 
cle performed.” 
Aid. p. 6. St, Remi. St Remiging was arch- 
biſhop of Rheims. An anchorite foretold his 
birth to his mother, whoſe ape was deemed long 
paſt child-bearing. He was a man of letters for 
thoſe times. He is mentioned as ſuch by 4po/lr- 
naris Sidonivs, See Moreri, from whom Collier, in 
his dictionary, differs ſome hundred years in point 
of chronology. The point at preſent is no longer 
material. Saints are going down hill very fait.” _ 
Jbid. p. 10. Flumineis Rhoda: aus, Sc.] This epi- 
Sram is written in letters of gold, over the great 


gate of the Town-Houſe. There are four other 
lines, ig. 


QAuod nolis alibi quzras, Lic queere quod optes, 
" "oo Bic, 4 nnſguan, UNECE ta pores. 
Lugduni, quod ungue poteft dare mundus, hat 120 | 
Plura petas, bec urbs et iti plura Habit 
Here no diſguſts, all 2 ro may OY 
And here, or no Where, oy Wiſh RP es 
4 


264 ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Lyons affords whatc*er the world can give, 
And more, if more you ks at Lyons you'll 
receive. 


Mr. Nrigbt juſtly obſerves, that, “ if the city of 
Lyons had not a Sannagarius to celebrate her 
08 ales, ſhe ſeems to have had as good a 
friend, though a worſe Poet, in the author 
of the above. | 
LETTER II. p. 15. Tacitus, c.] See this | 
latter end of the ivth book of his hiſtory.” 
16id. P. 16. The ſpecch of the emperor Clan- 
ins.) This ſpecch is inſerted, with a tranſla- 
tion of it, in Les Antiquites de * wille de Lyon, 
tome i. Chap. vii. p. 220.” It is alſo printed by 
Mr. Spon. ; 
1tid. p. 17. imminutæ mentis.] Etiam de Clau- 
dio agitanti, 710d is compoſita atate bonarum artium 
enpiens erat, imminuta mins jus e Annal. 
Lib. VI. 5 
Thinking of ine e as Vl was of mature | 
& and ſettled years, and defirous of inſtruction, 
e his mean unde! landing was an objection.” 
Claudius was only cenſor when he ſpoke this 
memorable oration before the ſenate of Rome.” 
LETTER XI. p. 118. Mr. Addijon's Travels. 
In another letter, mentioning theſe Travels, his 
lordſhip ſays, I read them long ago; they diſap- 
© pe inted me then: they diſappoint me Itill. The 
* ſtyle is ſtiff, diſagreeable, and tame. They 
« were Written in his early days. TI wiſh he had 
a poliſhed them in his lateſt. He was the glory 
of our Egli writers; but dkere are e becks in 
*« the fun.“ 


The 


= . * 3 IF As e 
The GENEALO GY of the Houſe of MEDICI. 
] OHN DE. MEDICI, 
The wifeſt, richeſt, an: EN 1 alt er Nollemäh in Flörence, 


. 

Coſmo, 
Father of his country, 
reviver of arts, &c. 
born 1399 
baniſhed 1433 
recalle 9 1434 


died 1464 (See Lett: 
2 | 


ms 


Pete 
unpopular, reſolute tc and d vindicuye, 
born 1416 


died 1472 (85 e Letter xvi) 


— — 


Lorenzs, 
orn. 1395 
died 1440. 


See {1 5 de icon ndants ; 


. 
| over leaf 


ga” — — — 


hy w hom ſhe had three 
_ ſucceeding Kings, 


6 1 2 1 
8 orenzo Julian, 
the Magnif cent, born 1453 
7 acher of the Mules, Killed by the Pazzi 1478. | 
born 1448 | (See Let. x11 & xvi) 
died 1492 (See Let. zli & x1 vi) —— — 
Juſio, 
| Ton : 
8 ey, ! 8 
1 4 ; 4 at Clem t VII. 
Peter lohn, Jul jan, avaricious and Geccittul, 
the Exile, afterwards D. of Nemours & c þ An 17 8 
a traitor Pope L CO X. born 1478 GL 1534 
to his country, remark; tble died 1316 
born 1471 for his abilities — — \ 
baniſhed 1494 and 1118 Ns | Alexander, 55 
; . | born 14 IN illes it; mate, 
in the river diced 1 513 Hippolito, he firſt B. of Florence; 
Garigliano Illegitimate, o made by © cles V. 1531 
1503. | afterwar: As Cardinal born 810 | 
— — —— — born err | Killed 1826 
| * Lorenzo, | died 15353 ſuccceded by Cem. 
Duke of Urbino, | 
born 1492. See Letters xi & xv 
died 1519 | 
atherine, 5 333 | 
infamous for her cruelty, . : 2 ah Duke ” 5 . the X vera 
ard to Henry II, | pp | eh 9 5 SEN the 8 f F 6 * 
King of Franc Cy | END _ * tne Arlt D uke of! Lo- 
R EN * , 
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LION ENZO, 
b. 1395 —d. 1440 


| Peter Francis, 
b. 1431—Klled 1477 
— TI — 


* 


25 > Lorenzo. ---. Go John = % 
born 1463 | | 2 ee 
died 1486 Fn SN = 
Lewis, 


3 call d John the Popular 
died 1526 


Petar Francis, 
born 14.85 
died 1525 | | — A e 

| Cosuo I. | 

the firſt Grand D. of Tuſcany, 


af” 


prom 


| Lorenzo the Popul]: ar, = a great wicked man, 
- who aſſaſſinated Alexander born 1319 
the nirit Duke of Florence dies > PL os | 
born 1 $14 | (Sce Let. xi & xv 
died 1 547 without iſſue. 3 
"© | W 3 7 3 > 
John, Cardinal, Ge 5 FRAN CIS, FERDINAND * Tabs la, 
born 154 born 1557 2d Grand Duke Cardinal, and married to the 
killed by killed by. his fa- born 15414; afterwards „ vice of 
brother Garcias ther in revenge poiſoned by his 3d Grand Duke Bracciano, 
1562 16 brother Ferdi— born 1549 ſtrangled 1578 
| eser Leiter =. Love Letter xv) nand 1587 died 1609 (See Let. &i) 
| | | (See Let. xvii) (Sec Let. ix d xvit). . 
5 | 1 2 hg Cosmo II. 
Leonora, Mary, | 4th Gr. Duke 
married to Vincent, married to Henry IV. born 1591 
. of Enden King of France, by whom died 1621 
tae had Lewis XIII. | EE OD | 
| | . a — : 8 
FrRDIN AND II. 14 
Sth Gr. Duke Cardinal, 
born 1610 a patron of arts. 
| died 1670 (See Let. viii? 
ae F outs: — 1 CosMo Tl... 2 Francis Maria, \ 
iQ. to Gaſton D. of Orieane: | 6th Gr. D. & Canonof St. Peter's Cardinal, 
gay and licentious, ſepa- horn 16441 3 died 1710. 
rated from her huſband. | died 1723 | „„ 
61 Ferd. mand Grand Frince, | „ J0¹rN Gas ITY 
born 1653, Wo 7 and laſt Gr. Duke of this family, 
ü Er Bore ry 
a martyr to Venus | died 17 | 
and a diſciple of the Graces, 2 1 by Fr 5 Bake of 1 | 
(See Letter Wy afterwards Emperor, and father of the preſent 


Grand Duke PETER LEOPoLD: : 


(.-2Þ7 
Charles Farl.of Middleſex . (afterwards Duke of 
Dorſet) being at Florence in the year 1737, When the 
Houſe of Medici became extinct, compoſed, on that 


occaſion, the celebrated elegiac ballad called ARNO's 
VALE, which, by having the good fortune to be ſet 


<P 


by the late Mr. Holconibe with a plaintive ſvreetneſs 


that does honour to his taſte and juſtice to the tubject, 
is as well known to our muſicians us it is to our poets. 
However, as it cannot be more properly introduced, 


. . ! * G 1 - = ! ;; AY 1 „* | Fi oh T ro 1 
the reader Will not be difvlcati dt with m inlerting ic. | 


x. 


WHEN here, Lucinda, fürſt we came, 


a 7-1 p * *4% ach * 3 21 1851 7 * 7 4 
Where Arno rolls his ſilver ſtream, 


. * Sy 9 2 ” * 
"VaUINS how 825 p 


*Y 


2 1 * 4 4 1 
How. brick the nemphs, the f 
8 OP 2 —B } * WOE: * * 
inſpir'd each rural lay! 

* 3 Sn 2 - 3 A i 4 Wa. ; 
hc birds in livelier concerts fung, 
1 115 o 21 { 5 * Hay | 112 £ 
4-ne- grapes in thicker: cluſters hung 
&? & ; 1 


All look'd as joy could never fail 


| 6 7 3 1 17 
Ameng the ſweets of ARNO's VALE. 


II. 


. 
3iil NOV 7 inece 800d 4 mon Mcd, 

* ? 3 5 g 32 +} 19 I 1 p 14 3 0 4 
The chief of ſhepherds and the price, 


Old Arno's fons mutt all give place 


To Northern fwains, an ren race! 
The taſte of pleaſure now. is oer, 
Thy notes, Lucinda, charm no mores 
The Mues droop, the Guthe prevail; 


1 JT EO I I LINER 4 
FY1EV tle {W£EEts OF. ARNO s YALE [ 


THE END. 


